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Ir has been an important week in the finan- 
cial markets here and in Europe. The trouble 
which has been so long threatening in Paris 
culminated in the suspension, on Monday, of 
the Union Générale, the bank which was or- 
ganized a few years ago under Roman Catho- 
lie influence, and which had sprung like a 
mushroom into an apparent prosperity that 
was wonderful ; its capital stock having been 
twice doubled in three years, and its deposits 
increased from 30,000,000 to about 140,000,000 
francs. It was a highly speculative and ven- 
turesome concern, but not more so than many 
other ‘‘institutions” which the speculative 
craze in France has brought into being. The 
suspension of the bank was the signal for 
heavy demands on London for specie; and 
as these followed a drain caused by the 
liquidation of speculative accounts which 
had been going on for some time in Paris, 
the Bank of England suddenly advanced 
its discount rate to 6 per cent. from 5 per cent. 
This reacted on the New York market by ad- 
vancing the rate of foreign exchange to the 
point at which gold can be exported at a 
profit. The prospect of gold exports from 
here hardened the rate for money loans, and 
depressed the speculative markets at the Stock 
Exehange. The latter, however, were well 
sustained by influential speculators, and on 
Tuesday, as the situation in the foreign mar- 
kets was certainly no worse if no better, some 
improvement resulted. 
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The crisis in Paris has led to heavy drafts of 
gold on the Bank of England, end, as a conse- 
quence, London has begun to draw upon New 
York. The process by which this interna- 
tional drain is effected is mainiy by the sale of 
French securities at low rates in England, and 
of American securities (held by Enylish inves- 
tors) in New York. There is nothing in 
such a movement to occasion uneasiness 
here, since if we buy our own Govern- 
ment and railway bonds or stocks from for- 
cigners we shall buy them at prices which 
we consider them worth, and shall get full 
measure for the money we send abroad. Such 
a crisis could not have happened in Europe at 
a time when we were better prepared to meet 
it. Our trade is bottomed upon the largest 
stock of gold ever accumulated in the coun- 
try, and undoubtedly the largest held by any 
country at the present time. Moreover, the 
prices of our securities—cr, at all events, 
of those held abroad in very considerable 
amount—were on the “ ground floor,” or very 
nearly so, before the French trouble began. 
At the time when French investors were be- 
ginning to go wild over Union Générale and 
other bubble companies, the assassination of 
President Garfield and the outbreak of the 
railroad war put a damper on speculation here 
from which it has not recovered. There is 
therefore scarcely any inflation, either in the 
Stock Exchange or in the general markets, for 





The grain 
speculation in Chicago, which had carried 
prices of wheat above the exporting point, 
has succumbed in part to the menace of an 
outflow of gold and a consequent rise in the 
rate of interest. It is a natural and in- 
evitable result that any staple article of in- 
ternational trade which we hold in 
of our owpv wants should fall in price at 
such a iime. Specuiators may hold on by 
the teeth for a while, but they must Ict go 
sooner or later. It is not worth while to 
waste breath denouncing the ‘‘ bulls” in wheat 
and cotton. The laws of trade will take care 
of them. If the rate of rise 
sufliciently to make them drop their load, that 
fact willitself be proof that we have an excess 
of gold which we can spare without incon- 
venience. If gold is exported, it will be because 
it is the cheapest commodity we at the moment 
have to send. 


a crisis to wreak vengeance upon. 


excess 


interest does not 


If much gold goes, it willlower 
the rate of money in London and advance it 
here, in time the latter will cheapeu 
other commodities, so that they will be export- 
ed in place of gold. The stock in the country 
is greater now than was ever before known— 
perhaps dowble that of any former period—and 
is increasing at the rate of $3,000,000 per month 
by the yield of our own mines. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect that we shall always retain 
this increment, and it is not desirable that we 
should retain it after we have accumulated 
what we need for our circulation, 


and 


Guiteau’s brother-in-law and attorney, Mr. 
George Scoville, has issued an address ‘‘ to the 
American people” in which he asks for con- 
tributions of money to enable him to present 
the case on appeal to the General Term of 
the Court, there being ‘‘ in his opinion ample 
reasons for a reversal of the judgment.” He 

that the defence has been made by 
him for three first, from loyalty 
to his wife, Guiteau’s sister; second, because 


Says 


reasons : 


he felt the defence ‘‘io be just and required 
by humanity”; and third, na- 
tion the lasting disgrace of hanging’ an in- 
sane man,” and at the same time ‘‘to place 
on the records of history, through a judicial 
proceeding, the solemn judgment that it was 
impossible for an American citizen of sound 
mind to murder the President of the United 
States.” 
in the instead of bringing him re- 
ward, have already been a heavy drain upon 
his slender resources, and he cannot continue 
them unless aided by charitable contributions. 
In his self-sacrificing endeavors to save the 
life of his brother-in-law, he has had the per- 
sonal sympathy of many well-disposed peo- 
ple. But he would be wrong in supposing 
that any of that sympathy is extended to his 
wretched client. In this last appeal he has 
been particularly unfortunate in the choice 
of his arguments. There is no doubt the 
whole civilized world very generally agrees 
with the jury in the verdict that Guiteau is 
rather a villain than a madman, and was in a 
responsible condition when he murdered Presi- 
dent Garfield. It will strike every person of 


‘to save the 


Mr. Scoville is poor; his services 


“ASC, 


| would be a very risky experiment. 





| that the whole story is an invention, and 
| their names have been forged. 


common sense that under such circumstances 
a declaration of the 
the American people that it was impossible 
for an American citizen of 
murder the President of the 


‘‘solemn judgment of 
sound mind to 
United States” 
It would 
if any rascal 
takes it into his head to shoot the President, 
the worst thing that can happen to him is to 


simply advertise the fect that 


be sent to a lunatic asylum, but that under 
mo circumstances will he be hung, it being the 


‘solemn judgment” of the American people that 
any American citizen who assassinates a Presi 
dent cannot possibly be of sound mind. We 
do not think the American people will sub 
scribe much money for such a purpost 

Mr. Scoville has asked for a new trial in 


Guiteau’s case, mainly on the grounds of want 
of jurisdiction, 
and 


new ly discov red evi ke nee, 


misbehavior of the jury in reading or 
hearing read a newspaper calculated to preju 
This 
misbehavior of the jury is inferred from the 
fact that a‘‘guest” of the National Hotel 
that he found in of the rooms 
used by the jury a copy of a newspaper 
containing a report of proceedings in court 
with editorial comments on the case, and that 
on the newspaper some of the jury appeared 
to have written 
Whether these 
presumption that the jury had m 


dice their minds against the prisoner. 


swears one 


their names or 


would raise the 


initials, 
fucts, if true, 
ide themselves 
acquainted with the contents of the newspaper 
isa matter chiefly of abstract interest, sin 


rrent despatches, they say 


according to concu I 


The ne wly dis 


| covered evidence merely relates to the prison- 


| assassination, and is very trivial. 


| matic peri 


er’s insane behavior near the time of the 


The ques 
irisdic 
left in the case, 
Judge Cox took the views of his brother judges 


tion of jr tion is the only serious point 


and in all human probability 
as to this before deciding it. 


The public attention during the 
been mainly taken up with Mr. Blaine’s diplo- 
rmances in South America, as re- 
‘ 


O 
by the correspondence presented to Con- 
H 


le appears to have directed Mr. Chri 


vealed 
gress 


iiancy to recognize Calderon as the Govern 


| ment of Peru, without much regard to th 





amount of actual power he enjoyed, and ap- 
parently without regard to the fact that all the 
power he had he owed to Chilian forbearance. 
This recognition Mr. Blaine seems to have 
considered equivalent to a protectorate by the 
United States; for, when the Chilians subse 
quently got tired of Calderon, and arrested 
him, he treated it as an insult to our Govern- 
ment, directed Mr. Trescott, who was 
sent out as a special envoy, to demand an 


and 


explanation of it, and to break off inter- 
the 


he 


course with the Chilian Government if 
explanation was not satisfactory ; and 
intimated that the explanation would not 
be satisfactory unless ‘‘ accompanied by the 
restoration or the recognition of the Cal- 
deron Government.” In fact, he made the 








, had 
would probably have on this 


arrest of Calderon a er hele and if he 


point cither engaged us in war with Chili, or 
have overborne her on a pretext to which 
neither international law nor our own diplo 
muatic traditions ive the slightest count 

nu Ife atthe sar time, too, took occa 
sion to revive the extraordinary doctrine, 
vhich, when t prepounded by General 
Hurlbut in his remarkable ‘‘ memorandum” 
n Per fairs, he had repudiated, that a 
victor who seeks indemnity for the cost of a 
war mu | ibmuit the question of the 
mati 1 sunt of the indemnity to arbi- 
tration, and tl I yund not to take land 
if he can get money. Mr. Frelinghuysen hap- 
pily got into office in time to prevent this 
curious folly from bearing fruit. He addressed 
an inquiry to the Chilian Minister in Wash- 
ington to knew whether any offence was 


meant by the arrest of Calderon, and hav- 
ing got a prompt and friendly denial, directed 
Mr. Treseott to make no threatening remon- 
strance about the matter, and not to go round 
among the other republics on his way home, 
as Mr. Blaine had ordered, to prepare for some 
kind of confederation ; and at the same time 
.ook occasion to promulgate once more the old 
and long-established American policy of non- 
interference with the affairs of foreign states, 
and to acknowledge in the fullest manner that 
independence of Peru and Chili which Mr. 
Blaine seemed to have forgotten. 


The President on Friday sent to the Senate 
a despatch from Mr. Trescott, received very re- 
cently, which gives Chili’s final terms of peace. 
Mr. Trescott says that the Chilian Govern- 
ment disciaims all intention of offending the 
United States in arresting and carrying off 
Calderon; that Chili will accept the good 
oftices of the United States; that the Chilian 
authorities will facilitate conferences between 
our envoy and the Provisional Government of 
Peru, ‘with the exception of Sefior Calderon.” 
Chili insists on the cession of the Tarapaca 
district, the payment of an indemnity of $20,- 
00,000 within ten years; Arica to be oceu- 
pied until the indemnity is paid, or ceded if it 
cannot be paid ; Chili to appropriate besides 
the guano deposits of the Lobos Islands. In 
the event of Peru refusing these conditions, 
Chili would not any longer require the good 
offices of the United States. The State De- 
partment says that the remainder of the de- 
spatch is obscure, owing to some difficulty 
with the cipher, but the above is given as 
its substance. Had Mr. Blaine’s method of 
treating this South American business been 
adopted by the present Administration, the 
question of peace or war with Chili would 
now be actually upon us, 


There is something exceedingly diverting in 
Mr. Blaine’s relations with his envoy, the now 
renowned General Hurlbut. The correspon- 
dence recently published, on which we com- 
ment at length elsewhere, contains some rich 
tid-bits on this subject. Hurlbut was really 


sent to Pern, as the Minister of the United 
States, to transact its business: but in Mr. 
DBlaine’s correspondence he is treated as if he 
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were a wild young man who had been sent 
abroad for his health, or to extricate him from 


an unfortunate amour, and who is _ get- 
ting into fresh serapes, and spending 


too much money, and whom his guardian 
has every now and then to haul over the coals, 
I{urlbut’s follies began, it appears, almost as 
soon as he reached his post. Low soon Mr. 
Blaine became aware of them we do not know, 


but he must have known about them as they 


occurred. Ifis first published despatch, in 
which he castigates his ward, and says 
he cannot trust hin any longer, objects 


to nearly everything he did after he went to 
Peru. Itisextremely amusing, therefore, to find 
that on the 3d of December last he had heard, 
with ‘“‘profound astonishment and regret,” that 
Hurlbut had been getting a concession of a 
railroad and coal mine for an American com- 
pany from (sham) President Calderon, on 
account of whose arrest he (Mr. Blaine) was 
near going to war with the Chilians. Hurlbut 
wrote home, in the innocence of his heart, say- 
ing the ‘‘grant was very valuable and the 
possibilities of the company very large,” evi- 
dently thinking that a ‘‘ valuable grant” and a 
company with “large possibilities” would 
make Mr. Blaine’s mouth water. He must 
have been amazed when, instead of approval, 
he received a wigging. The continuance of 
Hurlbut at his post in spite of his escapades 
is the most delightful feature in the trans- 
action. It seems as if Mr. Blaine liked the boy 
so much that his pranks secretly delighted him 
although he had to rebuke him publicly. We 
doubt whether Hurlbut knows to this hour 
why people are abusing him at home, and 
why Mr. Trescott has gone out to help him. 
He probably thinks this is simply a new phase 
of the old joke, and that Mr. Trescott’s beha- 
vior will cause ‘‘ astonishment and regret ” in 
Washington also. 


Senator Allison, of Iowa, has introduced a 
bill to provide for the issue, by the Treasury, 
of gold certificates of denominations not less 
than $20, to any person depositing an equiva 
lent amount of gold coin in the Treasury, such 
gold coin to be held exclusively for the pay- 
ment of the certificates on demand. This plan is 
identical in principle with the system which re- 
gulates the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Bank issues a certain fixed amount 
of notes based upon Government securities, 
corresponding in principle to our greenback 
circulation. Beyond this fixed amount it may 
issue any sum whatever upon the deposit of 
an equal amount of gold, which shall be kept 
in the Bank’s vaults for the redemption of the 
notes, These extra notes are merely Govern- 
ment warehouse receipts for gold. There is 
no reason why our Government should not 
issue similar warehouse receipts. There would 
be much convenience in having them, since the 
cost of transporting coin would be avoided, 
and the loss resulting from abrasion would be 
saved. Furthermore, the banks in large cities 
would be enabled, if they should choose, to 
dispense with their present machinery for 
handling Clearing-house balances, The banks 
of New York, for instance, could place their 
joint gold reserve, now stored with the Bank 
of America, in the Sub-Treasury, and enjoy 
the security which the Government af- 
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fords without expense. Another advantage 
would be that persons having gold and requir- 
ing paper circulation would no longer be re- 
quired to accept silver certificates instead of 
gold certificates. It is a fact not generally 
known or appreciated that a large part of the 
outstanding silver certificates have been issucd 
against deposits of gold, the holders of the 
gold desiring paper money for convenience 
in use, and not being able to obtain it except 
the form of silver certificates—the is- 
sue of similar gold certificates having been 
suspended, in anticipation of specie resump- 
tion, in 1878. Senator Allison’s provision that 
three-fourths of the reserve held for the re- 
demption of greenbacks shall be gold and one- 
fourth silver is open to objection. Although 
theoretically and legally the Secretary of the 
Treasury may make the whole reserve fund 
silver if he chooses, yet practically he makes 
the whole of it gold by giving the public the op- 
tion to take what they prefer; and the presump- 
tion is that the Department will continue to 
do so, whoever may be at the head of it, un- 
less some mandatory statute requires him to 
do otherwise. 

The introduction in the Senate of a bill to 
buy $350,000 worth of land for the extension 
of the mint in Philadelphia, and the introduc- 
tion of a bill in the House of Representatives 
to spend $1,000,000 to build a mint in New 
York, revive anold and familiar controversy. 
The argument on one side is that as this is 
commercially the central city of the Union, 
toward which all great enterprises tend, the 
Federal business ought to be concentrated 
here so far as possible. The arguméhfhas 
been pushed even to the extent of insisting 
that Washington be abandoned as the seat 
of the National Government, and New York be 
made the capital. As to the mint, it is con- 
tended that as more of the precious metals 
come here and are kept here than anywhere else 
in the country, this city is the most suitable 
place for carrying on the work of coinage. It 
is obvious that arguments of this kind would 
have greater weight if we were now for the 
first time setting the Federal house in order. 
Things which have been settled, such as the 
situation of the mint and the capital, will 
not be unsettled except upon stronger con- 
siderations which might prevailif the question 
were pow an original one. There is another 
ground, however, upon which Representative 
Hutchins’s New York Mint Bill will be suc- 
cessfully opposed. There is no need for two 
mints within ninety miles of each other. If 
we have one here, the one in Philadelphia 
must be given up. The whole Pennsylvania 
influence, therefore, will be encountered. But 
this is notall. Let it be understood that the 
Government thinks of abandoning Philadel- 
phia, and so many cities will contend for the 
succession that no one of them is likely to be 
successful, and Philadelphia will keep the 
mint after all. 








There seems good reason to believe that Con- 
gress will pass some bill for the relief of the 
Supreme Court this winter. The lawyers who 
support Senator Davis’s bill object to the in- 
ference drawn from its provisions that its ef- 
fect will be substantially to abolish the Cir- 
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cuit duty (the actual trial of cases with ajury) | 


of the Supreme Court judges. The bill pro- 
vides that the intermediate appellate courts 
shall be constituted of one Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, three Circuit Judges, and two 
District Judges—though any three of these 
are made a quorum. This does not require a 
Supreme Court Justice to sit in that court, 
but it contemplates such service by him, and, 
what is more important, leaves unrepealed the 
existing law which requires each Supreme 
Justice to go on Circuit at least once in two 
years. The main controversy will be as be- 
tween appellate courts in the Circuits and a 
new Appellate Court at Washington. All the 
Supreme Judges are understood to be in favor 
of Mr. Davis’s plan except Mr. Justice Field. 


The mail brings from San Francisco a 
broad and very yellow sheet of seven columns, 
upon which is printed a remonstrance from 
‘the pro-Chinese minority of California to 
the American President and Congress” against 
the passage of certain pending bills. It says 
that a Congressional investigating committee 
in 1876 presented ‘‘ overwhelming testimony ” 
establishing ‘‘the vast utility and great 
necessity of Chinese labor to California.” 
This, however, was before the Morey let- 
ter forgery worked a change—as seems 
to be the case—in the opinion even of the op- 
ponents of the anti-Chinese craze. The remon- 
strance quotes some of this testimony—that of 
railroad president Crocker, who says that 
‘without Chinese labor we should be thrown 
back in all the branches of industry”; that of 
the Rev. Mr. Gibson, who says that ‘the 
standard of Chinese morals is higher and bet- 
ter than that of any other heathen nation”; 
and that of many citizens who bear witness to 
Mongolian industry, intelligence, honesty, and 
thrift. The remonstrance further takes the 
ground that opinion in California has been 
misrepresented, and is not nearly so unani- 
mously anti-Chinese as is commonly supposed. 
Unfortunately for the success of this plea for 
consideration of the rights of the minority, the 
politicians who represent the State in Congress 


are on the anti-Chinese side, and the other - 


politicians are guided by them in their votes 
on the question. 





Secretary Kirkwood’s proposition to author- 
ize by law the appointment of three Commis- 
sioners, who are to visit the different Indian 
reservations for the purpose of examining 
their agricultural and grazing capacities, and 
to report their opinion as to whether such re- 
servations should be reduced 1m size or not, 
and to do various things to promote the settle- 
ment of the Indians in severalty and their 
progress in civilized pursuits, is criticised 
by several newspapers as a mere attempt 
to create comfortable places for some of his 
friends. This is doing the Secretary great 
injustice. There is an abundance of important 
work for such a commission which the regu- 
lar force of the Indian service has neither 
time nor opportunity to attend to. Of course 
it would be essential to have the Commission 
composed of men who to a high character 
unite good business capacity and practical ex- 
perience in Indian affairs. Possibly men might 
be found in the present board of Indian Com- 
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missioners who possess all these requisites. 
Another recommendation made, or rather 
repeated, by Secretary Kirkwood, to in- 
crease the salary of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and to give him an assistant, 
deserves favorable consideration. 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are 
perhaps more trying and onerous than those 
of any other officer in the Government. They 
require not only an honest and clear head, but 
business ability and experience of a high or- 
der, great knowledge of men, untiring watch- 
fulness, and an inexhaustible working capa- 
city. It is an absurd thing that, of all 
the bureau chiefs, the one who has the 
largest quantity and the most diflicult 
kind of work on his hands and the greatest 
responsibility to bear, should have the small- 
est salary. No wealthy private corporation 
would hesitate to pay a man in its service 
such as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
should be, three timesasmuch. And even with 
such pay this office would still be one of the 
most undesirable places, considering the fact 
that, in spite of the most honest endeavor to 
do right, he is at all times exposed to accidents 
in the service which the greatest vigilance can- 
not always prevent, and which may be apt to 
“ast suspicion upon his integrity. 

General Curtis, the Special Agent of the 
Treasury Department, complained of to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the United 
States statutes, by the Civil-Service Reform 
Association, for collecting assessments on 
Government officers, has put in his answer. 
He denies that he is an ‘‘employee,” but his 
letter of appointment shows that he was 
‘‘employed” by the Government. He also 
denies that he asked for any assessments, but 
he confesses that he received them, whick 1s 
under the statute an offence equally with ask- 
ing for them, and punishable as such. Judge 
Folger will doubtless do justice on him in 
due course. Thurlow Weed has written a 
very droll letter to the Zridune, enclosing 
one received by him from Naval Officer Burt. 
ife had inquired whether in the Custom-house 
competitive examinations candidates were ad- 
mitted ‘‘irrespective of party.” Mr. Burt 
answered that certainly they were, thinking, 
doubtless, that this was a triumphant answer. 
The aged politician to whom it was ad- 
dressed, however, received it as a confession 
of guilt, and writes indignantly to the 7ridune, 
pointing out that ‘‘ the traitor who endeavored 
to destroy the Government and the Union and 
answered more idie questions than the patriot 
who perilled his life inthe Union army, car- 
ries off the prize.” The letter reads like a 
burlesque, but we believe it to be perfectly 
serious, and to express the veteran’s real view 
of the situation. He appeals to Chester A. 
Arthur to put a stop to this infamy. 


The death of Dr. Bellows removes one of 
the most conspicuous figures of New York 
life during the last thirty years. He was the 
minister of a very small denomination, but 
there was no public interest which did not 
during that period owe something to his un- 
tiring activity, his ready sympathy and gen- 
erosity, and his remarkable powers of state- 
ment and persuasion. His sympathy was in- 
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exhaustible. No unfortunate cause or man ever 
failed to receive a patient hearing from him, 
and as much help as was deserved, or he could 
give. He first became widely known through 
his labors as president of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion during the war, and probably no- 
thing did more than this Commission to 
make the memories of the war sacred 
and tender. But the things which made 
him widely known were but a very small 
proportion of those which brought him 
love and honor in private life. He has been 
happy in having his career close before his 
natural force had sensibly abated, or he had 
been compelled to limit the sphere of bis 
usefulness, That he himself aware, 
however, that the end was not far off, ap 
peared in some remarks he made at the month- 
ly meeting of the Century Club only a fort 
night ago, when, discussing some affairs of the 
club, of which he was one of the founders in 
that old New York—now very old and very 
distant—of forty years ago, he observed, with 
some pathos, that the future of the club now 
concerned him but little personally, and that 
his interest in it was intended for those who 
were to enjoy it after him. 





was 


The loss of the North Riding of Yorkshire 
isa blow to the English Liberals, rather as 
showing that they have not gained what some 
thought they had gained than as showing that 
they have lost ground they formerly held. 
Parties are closely divided in the North 
Riding, with astrong leaning to the Conserva- 


tives. At the last two elections it was divided 
between them, the Liberals having one 


member of the two. The Conservatives have 
now succeeded in again filling their own 
seat by a tolerably large majority for 
that constituency, defeating Mr. Rowland. 
son, a tenant-farmer candidate, who ran on 
the land-reform issue. Lis failure shows that 
this part of the Liberal programme has not 
made much impression on the Yorkshire 
farmers, or overcome the intense and deeply- 
rooted prejudice which English county voters 
have almost always shown in favor of 
candidates who own broad acres, or are the 
sons or brothers of men who ownthem. The 
Honorable Guy Dawnay, the successful can- 
didate, is an out-and-out Tory, taking the 
Tory drawing-room view of Mr. Gladstone, 
that he is the apostle of atheism and com- 
munism, and that most of his works furnish 
‘‘the darkest pages in British history.” 

The Freycinet Ministry has produced a 
strictly business programme, because, as the 
Premier says, ‘‘ Nations do not live by politics 
but by business.” It drops the revision scheme, 
which constituted the principal part of the 
‘‘politics” of the Gambetta Ministry, prom- 
ises not to buy the railroads, which has under 
the influence of the late speculative mania 
been much agitated, and not to refund the five 
per cent. rentes, in deference to the numer- 
ous small holders. Moreover, the negotiations 
with England for the Treaty of Commerce are 
to be continued on the footing on which Gam- 
betta has placed them, and the other reforms 
of the late Ministry are to be carried out in 
the same spirit. In fact, a more soothing pro- 


gramme there could hardly be. 
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SUMMARY OF 1HE WEEK’S NEWS. 


DOMESTIC, 


Mr. Porter concluded his address to the jury 
in the Guiteau trial on Wednesday at P en 
o'clock. The jury were then asked whether 
they would prefer to hear the charge at once 
or wait until the nextday. After consultation 
they decided to hear it then. Judge Cox’s 
charge bore heavily against the prisoner. In 
summing up he told the jury that if they found 
from the ‘‘whole evidence that at the time 
of the commission of the homicide the prisoner 
was laboring under such a defect of his 
reason that he was incapable of under- 
standing what he was doing, or of seeing 
that it was a wrong thing to do,” they 
must acquit him. But if they found 
‘*he was under no insane delusion, but had 
the possession of his faculties, and had power 
to know that his act was wrong; and if of his 
own free will he deliberately conceived the 
idea and executed the homicide, then, whether 
his motive were personal vindictiveness, poli- 
tical animosity, a desire to avenge supposed 
political wrongs, or a morbid desire for noto- 
riety—or if you are unable to discover any 
motive at all—the act is simply murder, and it 
is your duty to find a verdict of guilty as in- 
dicted.” On the conclusion of the judge’s 
charge the jury immediately retired. The 
court then took a recess until half-past 5 
o’clock. At the expiration of the recess the 
jury filed into their seats, after having been 
out not quite halfan hour, and gave a ver- 
dict of ‘‘Guilty as indicted,” which was 
received with ‘‘uproarious applause” by the 
audience. Guiteau shouted out: ‘‘My blood 
will be upon the heads of that jury—don’t you 
forget it.” The jury came to a unanimous de- 
cision on the second ballot. The foreman 
stated, in conversation with a reporter, that 
there had been little or no doubt in the minds 
of the jury since Dr. Young, in whose opinion 
they placed much reliance, gave his testimony. 
The verdict has been received with approval 
throughout the country. Guiteau published 
another ‘‘ Address to the American People” 
on Thursday. On Saturday Mr. Scoville filed 
a motion for a new trial. One of the reasons 
on which the motion is based, and the only 
one of importance, is the court’s want of juris- 
diction. The case will have to be reviewed 
by the court in bane, but there is no probabili- 
ty of the verdict being set aside. 


Friday has been fixed for hearing the argu- 
ments on the motion for a new trial] in the 
Guiteau case. Meanwhile Mr. Scoville has is- 
sued an ‘‘ Address to the American People,” 
asking for contributions to enable him to 
‘secure competent counsel.” 


Mr. Blaine has written to the chairman of 
the sub-committee ‘‘On the Death of Presi- 
dent Garfield,” to say that he will be prepared 
to deliver his eulogy of President Garfield, in 
accordance with the request of the commit- 
tee, either on February 25th or 27th. The 
latter date has been chosen. 


In answer to the recent resolution of the 
Senate, on Thuisday the President sent to 
Congress a mass of diplomatic correspondence, 
including the letters which passed between 
Lord Granville and Mr. Blaine on the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty,and the correspondence between 
the State Department at Washington and the 
representatives of the United States in South 
America on the Chili-Peru difficulty. In the 
first-mentioned batch is Lord Granville’s 
reply to Mr. Blaine’s letterof June 24. In this 
reply Lord Granville says that he does not 
propose to enter into a detailed argument in 
reply to Mr. Blaine’s observations, but calls his 
attention to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
says that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government rely 
with confidence upon the observance of all 
the engagements of that treaty.” Mr. Blaine’s 
letter in reply to this communication is dated 
November 29, 1881, and has already been made 
public. It contains, to use his own words, 
‘‘a summary of the historical objections to the 





Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and of the very de- 
cided differences of opinion between the two 
Governments to which its interpretation has 
given rise,” and proposes the modification of 
the treaty. 


The correspondence concerning Chili and 
Peru covers a period of several years, and is 
very voluminous. It contains, among other 
things, Mr. Blaine’s and Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
instructions to Mr. Trescott. Mr. Blaine re- 
counts the various steps which led upto the 
arrest of President Calderon and the suppres- 
sion of the provisional government of Peru by 
the Chilians. He then directs Mr. Trescott to 
inform the Chilian Government that the Presi- 
dent of the United States looked upon the 
arrest. of Calderon as an ‘‘ unwarrantable of- 
fence” and ‘‘an act of unfriendly import,” 
which might perhaps require the breaking off 
of all diplomatic intercourse between the 
United States and Chili. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, however, in his letter of instructions, 
dated January 9, 1882, promptly revokes Mr. 
Blaine’s instructions, and directs Mr. Tres- 
cott to ‘‘extend the kindly offices of 
the United States impartially to both Peru 
and Chili,” and says that the President 
will himself determine, after report has 
been made to him, whether the conduct 
of Chili in deposing Calderon is or is not 
cause for offence on the part of the United 
States. Further, Mr. Frelinghuysen tells Mr. 
Trescott not to come home by Buenos Ayres 
and Rio Janeiro, with a view to calling a con- 
gress of American republics, as directed by 
Mr. Blaine. All attempts to dictate to Chili 
that she shall not annex Peruvian territory are 
also given up. The difference between the 
careful, moderate, and sensible character of 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s policy in this South Ameri- 
can matter, and the extraordinary course 
which Mr. Blaine had taken, is very clearly 
brought out by a comparison of these two let- 
ters of instructions to Mr. Trescott. 


On Friday Mr. Frelinghuysen submitted to 
the Senate the substance of a despatch which 
had been received from Mr. Trescott, special 
envoy to Peru and Chili. Mr. Trescott says 
that he has had several confidential confer- 
ences with the Chilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and that the Chilian Government dis- 
claims any intention of offending the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the arrest of 
President Calderon, and that the good offices 
of the United States Government will be 
accepted by Chili, but that the terms of peace 
presented by Chili embrace the following 
points: absolute cession of the Tarapaca dis- 
trict, and in addition thereto the aay of 
an indemnity of $20,000,000, payable in ten 
years, during all of which time the positive 
occupation of Arica by Chili is required, and 
should the indemnity be unpaid, Arica is to 
be ceded to Chili; and besides this, Chili is to 
appropriate the guano deposits of the Lobos 
Islands. But in the event of Peru refusing 
these conditions, the Chilian Government 
would deciine any further proffer of the 
friendly interference of the United States. 


An interview with Mr. Blaine on the subject 
of his diplomatic correspondence —o to 
Chili and Peru was published on Monday. 
Mr. Blaine denied that his instructions to Mr. 
Trescott had been drafted and given to him 
without the knowledge of the sident; or 
that any attempt was made by the United 
States to push the claims of private citizens 
against Peru, or that he instructed General 
Hurlbut to prosecute the Landreau claim. 
Mr. Blaine further said that his policy was 
not ‘‘a departure from the conservative 
methods of our country,” but on the contrary 
that it was “‘ directly in the line of our safest pre- 
cedents laid down by our most distinguished 
and conservative Secretaries of State.” Mr. 
Blaine, in conclusion, said that he was influ- 
enced in taking the course he did by a desire 
to save Peru from the ‘‘ heavy hand of Eng- 
land,” which she ‘‘ felt upon her at every turn,” 
and that if Chili is allowed to annex the terri- 
tory she wishes, the ‘‘ end will be an absolute 
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domination of English influence in both Peru 
and Chili.” 


Leave of absence has been granted by the 
State Department to General Hurlbut, Minis- 
ter to Peru, to return to this country. 


The Refunding Bill has continued to occupy 
the attention of the Senate during the week. 
On Thursday Senator Sherman made a speech 
defending the bill and attacking the numerous 
amendments to it which have been offered, 
and a motion to lay the subject on the table 
was defeated by a considerable majority. On 
Friday the Davis amendment,doing away with 
the five years’ time limit, and making the new 
bonds redeemable as soon as the remaining 
continued bonds are disposed of, was adopted; 
but the proposition to make the new bonds 
irredeemable for three years was lost by a 
vote of 25 to36. This was the first direct test of 
strength between Mr.ShermanandMr. Windom, 
the former being of the opinion tkat a speci- 
fied time is necessary to give the bonds a mar- 
ket value in comparison with the present out- 
standing bonds. On Monday the debate was 
mainly on the Vest amendment, which was 
made the text for a number of attacks on the 
national banks. Senator Edmunds asked the 
Senators who were so bostile to the national 
banks what they proposed as a substitute. Did 
they wish the Government to go into the bank- 
ing business ? or should State banks be again 
set up as a substitute ? No satisfactory answers 
were given to these questions. 


In the House no measure of much impor- 
tance was debated on Thursday or Friday. It 
is said that private bills have been introduced 
to such an extent as to interfere seriously with 
the transaction of public business. 


The House Committee on the Census have 
amended the McCord Apportionment Bill and 
have reported it to the Sion The bill, as 
amended, gives the House 320 members, the 
ratio of representation being 154,285. 


The House Committee on Territories on 
Saturday listened to the arguments made be- 
fore it by a large number of citizens of Dakota 
for the admission of the southern portion of 
that Territory as a State. 


The sub-committee of the House Committce 
on Agriculture have reported favorably to 
the full committee a bill providing for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with a view to preventing the exportation of 
diseased cattle, and the spread of infectious 
diseases among domestic animals. It im- 
poses a fine on persons or corporations trans- 
porting such animals. 


The President signed the Census Deficiency 
Bill on Saturday. He was governed in so doing 
by the opinion of the Attorney-General. 


The bill providing for the retirement of 
Associate-Justice Hunt, of the Supreme Court, 
has been signed by the President. 

The President has accepted the resignation 
of Mr. J. Stanley Brown as his private secre- 
tary and has appointed Mr. F. J. Phillips to 
succeed him. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
that Apollinaris is a natural water, and exempt 
from import duty. 

General N. M. Curtis, a special agent of the 
Treasury Department employed in the New 
York Custom-house, has written to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in reply to the charges 
filed against him by the Civil-Service Reform 
Association of New York, charging him with 
having violated the letter and spirit of the law 
prohibiting employees of the Government 
from requesting, receiving, or giving money 
for political purposes from or to employees of 
the United States, while acting as Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee of New 
York during the late Presidential campaign. 
General Curtis denies, particularly and speci- 
fically, that he violated, or intended to violate 
or disregard, the letter or spirit of the section 
referred to, for the reason that he has not been 
since January 15, 1880, such an employee or 
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executive officer of the United States as is 
referred to in the section which he is accused 
of having violated, nor has he personally levied 
assessments or requested any persons to make 
contributions. 


It is stated that the Grand Jury at Washing- 
ton has, for the last ten days, been engaged 
in making a general investigation of the Star- 
route cases, in the matter of ‘‘straw bonds and 
expedited routes,” but has not yet directed 
particular inquiry to any special case. 


The statement that Special Agent A. M. 
Gibson, who*made a report which was so 
damaging to the persons implicated in the 
Star-route frauds, has been discharged from 
Government employ, is denied by Attorney- 
General Brewster. The publication of this 
false report is believed to be part of a plan to 
misrepresent the Government in all its pro- 
ceedings in regard to the Star-route cases. 


A disastrous fire occurred in New York on 
Tuesday. A five-story building, formerly oc- 
cupied by the World newspaper, on the corner 
of Park Show aud Beekman Street, was total- 
ly destroyed by fire, with the loss of a number 
of lives. Fourteen persons were reported 
missing, and eight were injured in escaping. 
The loss on property is estimated at $600,000. 


On Thursday Lieutenant Danenhauer, of 
the Jeannette, telegraphed to the New York 
Herald correspondent in Paris that Lieutenant 
De Long’s party had been traced to a defini- 
tive localit on the west bank of the Lena. It 
seems the Jeannette entered the ice near Herald 
Island on September 6, 1879. Her forefoot 
had been twisted since the 1st of January. 
She drifted to the Northwest for twenty-one 
months, and was a crushed, and sank on 
the 12th of June, and Lieutenant Danenhauer 
and the others made their retreat over the ice 
to the New Siberia Islands, and thence in 
boats to the Lena delta. 


FOREIGN. 


On Thursday the bill for the revision of the 
Constitution was debated in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. M. Gambetta made aspeech, 
in which he said that the country desired a 
limited revision, but was not prepared to ex- 
pose its present a the hazards of an 
unlimited amendment. e said that scrutin 
de liste, by enlarging the electoral basis, pro- 
vided the means of rendering personal power 
impossible. He denied that any idea of dis- 
solving the Chamber was entertained. The 
Government bill for the revision of the Consti- 
tution was then rejected by a vote of 305 to 


117, and M. Gambetta handed in the resigna-. 


tions of himself and his colleagues. The Pre- 
mier’s defeat was expected, and does not seem 
to have produced a very profound impression 
in France. On Monday the new Cabinet was 
announced; it is composed as follows: 


President of the Council and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs—M. de Freycinet. 

Minister of Public Instruction—M.Jules Ferry. 

Minister of the Interior and of Worship—M. 
Goblet. 

Minister of Justice—M. Humbert. 

Minister of Finance—M, Léon Say. 

Minister of Public Works—M. Varroy. 

Minister of War—General Billot. 

Minister of Marine—Admiral Jauréguiberry. 

Minister of Commerce—M. Tirard. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—M. Cochery. 


This Ministry is regarded with favor in Paris, 
and seems likely to receive general approval 
throughout Europe. 


On Monday it was announced that in view 
of the claims lodged against it, the Union 
Générale, acting in conformity with legal ad- 
vice, had decided to suspend ns nome until 
the general meeting of its shareholders, which 
will be held on Friday next. The Union 
Générale was supported by the entire clergy 
and the Roman Catholic aristocracy of France, 
the Comte de Chambord alone being said to 
hold 5,000,000 francs of its shares. Great 
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efforts were made by the French bankers to 
avert the threatened panic on the Bourse. M. 
Bontoux, the manager of the Union Générale, 
is mainly responsible for the failure. He em- 
ployed the funds in wildcat speculation. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Bank 
of England on Monday it was decided to raise 
the Bank rate to seven per cent. without delay, 
if further withdrawals were threatened. 


A despatch from Paris says that Lord Lyons, 
the British Minister, had an interview on Fri- 
day with M. Gambetta, and handed him the 
reply of England to the concessions made by 
France in the matter of the Anglo-French 
commercial treaty. The negotiations are now 
said to be sufficiently advanced to admit of the 
hope that there will soon be an exchange of 
signatures. 


The libel case of M. Challemel-Lacour 
against M. Rochefort, of the IJntransigeant, 
is to be tried again, as the Appeals Court has 
overruled the judgment of the court of the 
first instance, and ordered a trial on the merits 
of the case. 


The London Times has published a letter of 
Mr. Gladstone in reply to acorrespondent who 
urged the release of the imprisoned ‘‘sus- 
pects.” Mr. Gladstone says: ‘‘ The first dut 
of the Government is to law and order. It 
cannot consistently release these individuals 
until they have lost their power or have re- 
nounced their intention of pursuing a course 
of disturbance. Neither of these conditions 
is, so far, apparently fulfilled. The Govern- 
ment thus has no alternative but to persevere 
with a most painful duty.” 


At a meeting of Parnellites in London on 
Monday it was decided to oppose the pro- 
posed adoption of the cléture at the coming 
session of Parliament. 


It is said that the cause of the military re- 
inforcements and police activity in Ireland at 
present is the extraordinary number of secret 
societies in Limerick and Clare. The exist- 
ence of these societies, however, gives no credi- 
bility to the reports which have been circulated 
concerning a projected uprising, as they are 
purely agrarian and socialistic associations, 
supported by Irish-American funds.. 


The despatches from Dublin on Monday 
stated that there was a panic on the Dublin 
Stock Exchange. It is expected that two or 
three large houses will fail durimg the present 
week unless assistance is rendered them. 
Business is at a very low ebb, and tradesmen 
are unable to collect debts, as the debtors are 
mostly landlords. 


A very heavy snow storm prevailed on Sun- 
day in Wales, and much snow fell in some 
parts of England and Scotland. There was a 
very severe storm in the counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, and Wicklow, Ireland, causing great 
damage to property. 


In the case of the outlaw leader O’Connell, 
who appeared as Queen’s evidence against his 
two fellow-prisoners, the Crown has withdrawn 
all the indictments against him. More troops 
have been sent to Ireland. The property de- 
fence fund now amounts to £17,500, and the 
fund for ladies in distress to £14,000. 


England and France have given reassuring 
explanations to all the powers in regard to 
their collective notes to the Khedive of ey t, 
and it is believed that the matter will be settled 
without further diplomatic communications. 


A telegram from Cairo says that the deputa- 
tion of the Notables have arrived at an under- 
standing with the Government concerning 
most of the new rules of procedure, and have 
authorized Sherif Pasha, the Premier, to ne- 
gotiate an arrangement with England and 
France in regard to the subject. 





There has not been much news of import- 
ance from Herzegovina during the week. The 
insurrection is said to extend over a very large 








district of both Herzegovina and Bosnia. There 
have been a number of small skirmishes, but 
the results were unimportant. The Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Kalnoky, 
has introduced a credit of 8,000,000 frané¢s, 
for the suppression of the insurrection, in 
the Austrian Parliament. 


A Beriin despatch states that the Emperor 
has specially thanked Prince Bismarck for his 
defence of the Imperial rescript in the Reichs 
tag on Thursday, the 25th inst. 


In the Reichstag on Monday, the Secretary 
of State announced that the Bundesrath had 
sanctioned the budget 9s passed by the Reichs- 
tag, and read an Imperial message closing the 
session. 


In the Prussian Landtag the Minister of 
Finance announced that, in consequence of the 
modification of the Imperial budget passed by 
the Reichstag, the contribution of Prussia to 
the empire will be so far reduced as to render 
the projected loan of 5,000,000 unnecessary. 


The Spanish Cortes will probably meet 
toward the end of February, when it is ex- 
pected that some changes will be made in the 
Cabinet, but a crisis is not expected. 


In regard tothe proposed Spanish pilgrim- 
age to Italy, the Spanish Government has in- 
formed the Italian Government that it will re. 
fuse protection to any Spanish pilgrim guilty 
of participating in a political demonstration in 
Rome. Much stir is reported to have been 
caused at Madrid by the publication of a ciren- 
lar letter from the Papal Nuncio to the 
bishops, recommending that they use their best 
efforts to promote the pilgrimage to Rome. 
The Spanich press declare that the pilgrimage 
would probably prove a Carlist demonstration, 
and they call on the Government to assume 
an energetic attitude in the matter. 


The census returns show that Re pepuintion 
of Rome and its suburbs is 800,292, an in- 
crease since 1871 of 55,808. 


King George of Greece opened the session of 
the Chamber of Deputies on Monday. In his 
speech from the throne he extended a hearty 
welcome to the representatives from the new 
provinces. 


A despatch from Corfu states that a plot 
against the life of the King of Greece has been 
discovered. It was to have been carried out 
while he was travelling from Athetis to the 
Pireeus. 


Prince Dolgoruki, the Governor-General 
of Moscow, is going to take extraordinary 
measures to secure the safety of the Imperial 
cortége to Moscow on the occasion of the 
coronation of the Emperor. He proposes 
that the Emperor shall go to Moscow by the 
carriage road instead of by the railroad, and 
that the crowds in the streets shall be sepa- 
rated from the = by trenches, bar- 
riers, and lines of troops. 


The Russian Committee of Pardons has re- 
vised the cases of 650 political exiles, liberated 
828 of them, and reduced the sentences of 
the remainder. 


The Swiss Council of State has confirmed 
the decision of the National Council to change 
the Swiss Consulate at Washington into a 
legation. 


A despatch from Calcutta says that the 
Amir of Afghanistan is developing a ferocity 
worthy of his most blood-stained predecessor. 
A reign of terror prevails at Cabul, 1,100 per- 
sons being imprisoned for political offences. 


Accounts from Havana report that the con- 
tinued droughts and the prevalence of worms 
have so injured the tobacco crop that no 
change of weather can remedy the damage. 
The crop will be a small one, and poor in 
quality. 

TUEsDaY, January 31, 1882, 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER OF MR. BLAINE’S 
DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. BLatNe was so alarmed last summer by 
a rumor he had heard that the Government of 
Colombia was going to ask for a European 
guarantee of the neutrality of the Isthmus 
Canal that on the 24th of June he wrote a de- 
spatch to Mr. Loweil, which was communicated 
to Earl Granville, in which he denied absolutely 
the right of any European government to in- 
terfere with or about the Canal or the Isthmus 
in any manner whatever. He laid it down 
that any European guarantee of the neu- 
trality of the Canal would be an indica- 
tion of unfriendliness to the United States, 
and would be resented as such; that the 
United States would itself assume the con- 
trol of the Canal and guarantee 1ts neutrality, 
and would not permit any other power to share 
the responsibility. The despatch was very un- 
courteous and even menacing in tone. It was, 
as we pointed out at the time, a very extraordi- 
nary document, in view of the fact that its 
object was not to bully Great Britain into an 
abandonment of all claim of control of the 
Canal, but to persuade her to do so, and 
Mr. Blaine meant, he said, to be courteous. 
But what made it still more extraordinary was 
the fact that it made no mention whatever 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and indeed ig- 
nored its existence. That treaty is, however, 
still in force, and is part of our ‘‘ supreme law 
of the land,” and cannot be abrogated by the 
President at his mere pleasure. When a 
treaty entered into in time of peace between 
two equal and friendly powers has become op- 
pressive, inconvenient, or antiquated to either 
of them, the custom of civilized nations 
is for the one which objects to it to 
propose its abrogation to the other, and 
not to withdraw from it until negotiations 
for this purpose have failed. This was un- 
doubtedly the course which diplomatic usage 
as well as the rules of civilized intercourse im- 
posed on Mr. Blaine. He ought to have com 
municated to Earl Granville the American 
objections to the treaty, and asked Great 
Britain to agree to its abrogation. What he 
actually did was to threaten Great Britain 
with American hostility in case she should 
urge certain claims or rights which the treaty 
has already accorded to her. 

Earl Granville took nearly five months to 
answer, and then said (November 10) rather 
drily that he considered the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty still in force. Butin the meantime 
(November 19) it appears to have occurred to 
Mr. Blaine, or to have been brought home to 
him, that he ought to say something about 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ; so he then sent 





a proposal to Lord Granville for its abroga- | 


tion. On getting Lord Granville’s answer, he 
sat down (Nov. 29) and wrote the despatch 
which he ought to have written at first, giving 
an historical résumé of the American objections 
toit, but seems to have been quite unconscious 
in composing it of the very severe condemna- 
tion which, by implication, it passed on his 
own methods. The American discontent 
with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty began within 
six years after it was signed, and has continued 
ever since, and caused much discussion du- 
ring Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, though 
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the matter was pushed aside afterward by the 
war and the troubles growing out of it. Mr. 
Blaine’s historical sketch adds nothing, or 
very little, to the knowledge already possessed 
by the public on this point. Butit does show 
that this dissatisfaction was always expressed 
in very courteous proposals to the British 
Government for the abrogation of the treaty 
by—to use Mr. Buchanan’s language in his 
message—‘‘ mutual consent,” in order to 
‘‘commence anew.” In fact, there is no pre- 
cedent to be found in the history of our di- 
plomacy for Mr. Blaine’s mode either of as- 
serting aclaim or beginning a negotiation. 
His language is only known as the language 
of a military power to a small state whose 
coercion has been determined on, or to a state 
witb which everything was in readiness for a 
bloody war. It is no answer to this criticism 
to say that his despatches were intended for 
the domestic stump. We weigh so much in 
the world now, and our threats and invective 
have so much significance, that the use of 
our diplomatic machinery for electioneering 
purposes is a serious offence against the na- 
tional peace and dignity. 

Mr. Blaine has also supplied the news- 
papers with an explanation of his diplomacy 
in South America. Upon the point whe- 
ther the President saw and approved of his 
despatches, Mr. Blaine states positively that 
he did so. The exact nature of the con- 
nection of the State Department or of Gene- 
ral Hurlbut with the Peruvian Company, 
the Cochet claim, the Landreau claim, the 
Crédit Industriel, and Mr. J. R. Shipherd, 
is hardly yet ready for thorough discus- 
sion. We are evidently destined to hear a 
good deal more on this topic, and we need to 
know a good deal more in order to talk about 
it intelligently. But Mr. Blaine’s sensitiveness 
and anxiety about the form in which Chili 
was to exact her indemnity for the cost 
of the war, will strike the public as very 
remarkable. It would appear from his ex- 
planation that the main object of his de- 
spatch of Mr. Trescott as a mediator to Peru 
was to get Chili to take a money indemnity 
instead of annexing territory. The impetu- 
ous Hurlbut had settled this question to his 
own satisfaction, by laying it down as part 
of the law of nations that a conqueror was 
bound to take his indemnity in cash if he 
could get it, and not to take land unless the 
cash was not forthcoming. Mr. Blaine’s in- 
structions to Hurlbut contained no foundation 
for this startling*novelty, for they acknow- 
ledged the right of Chili to use her discretion 
in the matter ; and in the subsequent letter of 
reproof to the same diplomatist, he takes the 
same ground, although he had already in- 
formed General Kilpatrick that the conqueror 
was not fit to judge whether he should take 
territory or money—that this ought to be set- 
tled by an outside arbitrator. How Mr. Blaine 
managed to reconcile these two contradictory 
positions in his own mind we do not pretend 
to know, and the puzzle is deepened by the 
fact that in his instructions to Mr. Trescott he 
again adopted General Hurlbut’s law, which 
he had repudiated, and informed the new en- 
voy that the United States Government ‘‘ holds 
that between independent nations hostilities 
do not from the mere existence of war confer 








the right of conquest until the failure to 
furnish the indemnity and guarantee which 
can be rightly demanded.” The best defence 
that can be offered for this proposition is 
that it is not quite comprehensible. What 
Mr. Blaine meant by it was probably that 
Mr. Trescott was to oppose any cession of 
Peruvian territory to Chili. Why he should 
wrap this up in the form of a statement 
of law it would be hard to say, unless he 
wished to disguise it. As law it is simply 
bosh. No rational diplomatist, whether Chi- 
han or other, has ever ‘‘held” or contended 
that the ‘‘existence of war” ‘‘conferred the 
right of conquest.” Nothing confers the right 
of conquest but conquest. The Chilians 
claim the right of conquest solely because 
they have conquered, and what Mr. Blaine 
wished Mr. Trescott to do was to oppose the 
exercise of rights derived from very complete 
conquest—rights which have never been denied 
to the conqueror till the appearance of Mr. 
Blaine on the diplomatic stage, and which the 
United States has exercised on a large scale in 
his lifetime. 

In the explanation to the reporter, he gives 
way to his feelings about the things which Chili 
was going to take,in a style more suitable 
to a great speculative capitalist than to a 
prominent publicist and diplomatist. He 
objects to the territorial indemnity because 
it is so valuable; he seems to have appraised it 
all with great nicety. The Lobos Islands, he 
says, ‘‘ would sell at auction for twice $40,000.” 
“The province of Tarapaca contains the won- 
derful beds of nitrate which are capable of pro- 
ducing an enormous revenue. Under judicious 
management, this province is estimated to 
be capable of producing from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000a year.” This may be all true, but 
what has an international Jawyer to do with it ? 
It was the business of the Peruvians to count the 
cost, and consider the value of what they might 
lose, before they went to war, just as it was 
the business of the Southerners before they 
seceded, and of the French before they at- 
tacked Germany. It is emphatically not our 
business to step in to save them from the 
consequences of their folly or bad luck. 
Moreover, Mr. Blaine may console himself 
with the reflection that the Lobos Islands and 
the province of Tarapaca will be very ‘‘ju- 
diciously managed ” by the Chilians, and will 
probably contribute more to the world’s wealth 
than if the Peruvians kept them. 

Mr. Blaine further explains, however, that 
he is chagrined at Chili getting all this busi- 
ness, because it will be done with English cap- 
ital and English ships. But he must not make 
himself too miserable over this, because, 
owing to the hostility of himself and his friends 
to foreign commerce, Peruvian business is 
already done with English capital and Eng- 
lish ships. The Chilian annexation will really 
make no change in the situation. In 1878, 
Peru exported $49,475,000, in products. Of 
this Great Britain took $26,161,525, while the 
United States took only $1,203,602. Peru 
owes about $226,340,000, which is nearly all 
held in Europe. Her exports, too, are now 
carried almost wholly in English ships. If 
any one asserts that we can remedy this state 
of things by meddling in South American poli- 
tics, he is simply showing his unfitness for the 
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management of our foreign affairs. 1t can only 
be remedied by such a change in our tariff and 
navigation laws as will enable American pro- 
ducts to compete in foreign markets with ‘‘ the 
pauper labor,” and on the seas with the pauper 
sailors, of Great Britain. 


THE GUITEAU TRIAL. 


Tue trial of Guiteau has been in many ways 
the severest ordeal to which the feelings of the 
American people have been exposed since the 
close of the war. The crime was bad enough 
and impressive enough to make the public 
more anxious to have justice done on this 
murderer than on any murdérer who had gone 
before hitaief And in addition to this, the re- 
markable and indeed unprecedented extent to 
which foreign nations, and particularly the 
English people, had joined in the American 
horror and mourning over the assassination, 
had created an unusually strong desire that 
the trial should in solemnity and decency, and 
in the swiftness of its justice, prove in foreign 
eyes worthy of the occasion which called for 
it. It is needless now to recall the bitterness 
of the disappointment which followed the 
opening of the proceedings. The air of cheap 
melodrama which the District Attorney 
thought proper to give it; the theatrical accu 
mulation of evidence to prove facts over 
which there was not the shadow of a dispute, 
ending with the revolting and wholly unne- 
cessary production of the dead man’s bones, 
were a great shock to the public, and it was 
deepened by Judge Cox’s decision to allow the 
prisoner to behave in court in any manner 
he pleased. The degrading scenes which fol- 
lowed are still fresh in everybody’s memory. 
They furnished unfriendly foreign critics with 
plenty of material for reflections on the admin- 
istration of American justice, filled even friend 
ly ones with amazement, and, it is safe to say, 
made many people here blush who never blush- 
ed before. 

Of the way in which order was preserved, 
or rather not preserved, in the court-room, 
which for a time had all the effect of a deep 
national disgrace, it may now be said that it 
was probably an inevitable result of the license 
which the Court had decided to accord to the 
prisoner. It is useless to try to impose re- 
spectful silence on a dense crowd, in whose 
presence you permit a lunatic, whether real 
or pretended, to go through any antics he 
pleases—as useless, nearly, as if a monkey had 
been introduced into the court-room and _ per- 
mitted to play tricks on top of a barrel-organ. 
It is the mood of a crowd which determines 
its behavior, no matter what the police may 
threaten, and adecorous mood was impossible 
in the presence of Guiteau’s participation in 
his own defence. ‘ 

It must be said, however, that scandalous as 
the outward results may have been, there was, 
long before the close of the trial, a very general 
disposition on the part of the public, both lay 
and professional, to acquiesce in Judge Cox’s 
view of his duty as regarded the license given 
to theprisoner. It was undoubtedly a new fea- 
ture in criminal proceedings ; but not a few 
are now ready to say that its novelty was no 
fault of the Judge, and that it is truly won- 
derful, considering how often insanity has 
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| been used as a defence in murder trials, that 
the problem which Judge Cox had to solve 
| for the first time had not frequently arisen 
| before. The problem is, in short, whether, 
when a prisoner sets up insanity as a defence, 


guilt or innocence to treat him in court as sane 
and responsible, and insist on his behav- 
ing as if his defence wereasham. That no 
lunatic has hitherto attempted to take as 
active a part, lunatic fashion, in his own trial 
as Guiteau has done, and sought to support 
his plea by actual demonstration before the 
jury, is in truth somewhat extraordinary. 
There can hardly be a doubt that, in spite of 
the failure of the plan in this particular case, 
it will be tried hereafter, perhaps frequently ; 
and all courts in which the prisoner’s inno- 
cence before conviction is a legal presumption, 
or in other words, all Anglo-Saxon courts, will 
have to make some provision for the preserva- 
tion of good order when insanity is pleaded, 
and there is any likelihood that the prisoner 
means to make a display of his symptoms to 
the jurors. The simplest remedy in such cases 
would seem to be a private trial. No country 
can afford, without bringing serious discredit 
on the administration of justice, to permit 
many such exhibitions as occurred daily in the 
court-room during the Guiteau process, 

Judge Cox can, however, now fairly point 
to the verdict as in part, at least, the result of 
his experiment. The demonstrations of his 
insanity given by Guiteau were not successful. 
There is after all a certain method in madness. 
Even the crazy are crazy by certain rules, 
about which Jong experience has left little 
doubt, and Guiteau did not observe them. He 
did not conceal his acuteness or the rapidity 
and accuracy with which his judgment work- 
ed on things which concerned him deeply. 
The only proofs of insanity he furnished were 
his violence and indifference to appearances, 
which are the marks of insanity which it is 
easiest to simulate—almost as easy, in fact, as 
to simulate the gait of a drunken man. The 
play of his mind on the case in no other way 
indicated marked defectiveness; so that it is 
probable he himself had the largest and most 
‘effective share in his own conviction. 

It can hardly be said that the case has made 
any important contribution to jurisprudence 
The charge of Judge Cox on the legal marks of 
insanity was a model of lucidity and accuracy. 
He left no haze whatever about the subject, 
though he acknowledged the insuperable dif- 
ficulty the courts have had in dealing with 
it. There was some foolish talk, when the ex- 
perts were examined, about their having resolv- 
ed to seize this opportunity to clear up all 
doubts about the relation between mental un- 
soundness and meral or legal responsibility, as 
if it was any part of their business to testify 
in the interest of public safety, or in any in- 
terest but that of simple truth. As a matter 
of fact, they contributed nothing new to the 
literature of the subject. What the trial has 
done is to make plainer than before something 
that was already well settled, though occasion- 
ally obscured by sympathetic juries—viz., that 
if you are sane enough to live and do business 
in the world, and be treated in the ordinary 
relations of life as sane, and you plot or plana 
crime beforehand, and in plotting and planning 
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it show that you know and fear its possible 
consequences, and have taken precautions 
against them, or made calculations to enable 
you to escape from them, you will be held re- 


| sponsible for your act and suffer the legal pen- 





alty. In other words, to be enabled to commit 
crime with impunity, it is not enough to be 
queer or eccentric, or cherish delusions about 
your own place in the world, or exhibit inea- 
pacity for keeping your engagements. Your 
conduct for a long while before your crime 
must be such as to show that you were indif- 
ferent to the consequences of your acts. In 
other words, the doctrine of insanity ad hoe, 
as it were, or of sudden temporary insanity, 
lasting long enough to serve a particular un- 
lawful purpose, has probably received the 
worst blow ever inflicted on it. 

We cannot pass from the subject without 
expressing deep regret over the character of 
Judge Porter’s closing speech. It is impossi- 
ble not to hold it responsible for much of the 
turbulence and indecency of the last day. It 
consisted largely of a stream of very coarse 
vituperation directed against the prisoner. 
A little of this is perhaps tolerable ina criminal 
trial, but not more than enough to give empha- 
sis and point to the review of the evidence, and 
touch the moral sympathies of the jury. In 
favor of steadily blackguarding the prisoner, 
at point-blank range, no matter how low or de- 
graded he may be, there is not a word to be 
said. The mere fact that the prisoner cannot 
answer ought to be enough to make counsel 
very sparing in the use of this weapon. The 
prisoner is brought into court, not to be railed 
at, but to be tried. The immediate effect of 
Judge Porter’s abuse in this case was to take 
away from Guiteau’s retorts and comments 
much of the air of rufflanism they would other- 
wise have had. It is not in human nature to 
expect any man under any circumstances to sit 
still under such a stream of billingsgate, much 
less a great scoundrel on trial for his life. 
Moreover, it was plainly unnecessary. It un- 
doubtedly fell on the ears of the already con- 
vinced and very weary jurors. 

It now appears that the prisoner will have 
an appeal to the next General Term of the 
court, which will not sit till April, and that if 
the appeal is rejected, he cannot be executed 
till June, when the court adjourns, Is there 
any good reason why Congress should not 
bring this great horror and scandal to a 
speedier close by passing a short act author- 
izing the General Term to hear the appeal at 
once, and permitting judgment to be executed 
immediately afterward? Otherwise we shall 
probably have Guiteau playing the lunatic 
with increasing vigor for the next six months, 
before a disgusted nation, in the hope of final- 
ly cheating the gallows, after all, by a reprieve. 


GAMBETTA’S FALL. 
Tue defeat of Gambetta in his contest with 
the Chamber over the scrutin de liste has been 
more complete than was anticipated, the vote 
being 305 to 117. The formal issue in the 
debate was whether the revising powers of 
the Constitutional Convention should be un- 
limited, or limited by the instructions of the 
Chambers, Gambetta contending fiercely for 
the limitation, under which he meant to estab- 
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lish the scrutin de liste and certain changes in 
the constitution of the Senate, which we enu- 
merated last week. His devotion to the 
scrutin de liste is not surprising. There is 
little doubt that the scrutin d’arrondissement 
has done a good deal to weaken the con- 
trol of the executive over the adminis- 
trative machine, and to bring about a state 
of things somewhat similar to that which 
we see in this country, in which legislators 
make their support of the Government depend 
on the extent to which they are gratified in 
the matter of appointments. The member 
from a small district has to settle with all the 
office-seekers and wire-pullers of the district 
as a condition of his continuance in public 
life, and he can only satisfy them by wresting 
patronage from the Ministers. Under this 
system the French civil-service organization, 
which was once so remarkable for its disci- 
pline and obedience to the executive, has been 
rapidly falling into disorder, and the time of 
the Ministers has been taken up, to a degree 
before unknown in France, with the work 
of bargaining and adjusting “claims” with 
Deputies of their own party. 

Of course one marked result of this is that 
absence of interest in real public questions on 
the part of the legislators with which we are 
so familiar here. Another—and for the Cabi- 
net perhaps gsmore important one—is the im- 
possibility ofkeeping together a compact ma- 
jority for any great length of time. There 
are never enough offices ‘‘to go round,” and 
for the one member who is satisfied with 
the ‘‘recognition” he gets, ten are annoyed. 
In fact, French leaders are discovering, what we 
have so long known, that public patronage is 
rather a disintegrating than a couesive force. 
Besides which the French Deputiesare not kept 
in the traces, even when disgusted, as they are 
here, by a powerful party organization out of 
doors, with its settled usages and traditions 
and its stern and ruthless requirements in the 
matter of fealty. The consequence is that the 
ministerial majority has become a rope of 
sand, by which no Ministry can count on liv- 
ing for more than a week or two. 

It is not wonderful that Gambetta should 
wish to alter this state of things, resume the 
old governmental control of the civil service, 
and create a compact majority held together 
by community of opinion, and put an end to 
the ‘‘ group” system. But what is surprising 
is the want of tact he has displayed in push- 
ing bis plan on an evidently hostile majority, 
in the teeth of the fact, which was made plain 
enough at the last election, that the country did 
not share his impatience for a revision. The 
change he seeks is a kind of change which an 
English Minister would consider himself 
fortunate in being able to bring about within 
ten years. But the defect of the French Con- 
stitution which Gambetta’s fall most forcibly 
illustrates 1s the inability of the Ministry to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies without the 
consent of the Senate. It is difficult to 
see how a responsible Ministry with- 
out the power of dissolution can ever work 
successfully. In the first place, the Minister’s 
power of dissolution is most effective in 
preventing petty revolts in his own party. 
The rank and file learn to hide their small 
chagrins when they know that if they indulge 
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them too frequently they may have to run the 
risk and expense of a general election. And 
then, when a Minister comes to loggerheads 
with the Chamber, he ought to have the power 
of laying the question in dispute before the 
country at once and getting its decision, and 
getting with the decision, if favorable, a new 
majority pledged to support him. No imita- 
tion of the English system seems to be worka- 
ble in which this feature is left out. 

The French have now got back to what they 
call a ‘‘ business Cabinet,” or what we should 
call a Cabinet without politics. M. de Freyci- 
net, the Premier, is probably the safest man in 
the Republican party, and although he is by 
profession an engineer, and has been a railroad 
manager, he is not beset with the passion 
for public improvements which was one 
of the weak points of the Gambetta Cabi- 
net. He has filled several administra- 
tive posts with the highest credit, the last 
subordinate place being that of Minister of 
Public Works in the Waddington Ministry, 
which he succeeded as Premier in 1879. He 
is powerfully supported by Léon Say, who 
is nuw the most noted and orthodox political 
economist in France, and has what greatly 
strengthens an economist’s authority—a large 
and well-managed fortune of his own. Jules 
Ferry also reappears on the scene, and so do 
M. Tirard, M. Cochery, and Admiral Jaurégui- 
berry. In fact, in the matter of talent and 
prestige, the new Cabinet is almost the exact 
opposite of Gambetta’s. Gambetta surround- 
ed himself by comparatively obscure men, 
whose chief title to their places seemed to lie 
in devotion to his fortunes. The most con- 
spicuous, if not the only, exception to this rule 
was M. Paul Bert, whose appointment to the 
Ministry of Public Worship had, however, the 
unfortunate air of being intended as a striking 
mark of the new Ministry’s contempt for wor- 
ship of every kind, both public and private. 
The Cabinet as thus constituted, too, recalled 
somewhat too vividly the great defect of Gam- 
betta’s career as Dictator during the war. 
Even those who most highly appreciated his 
services in prolonging the French resistance 
could not deny that he seemed somewhat re- 
luctant to call men of established reputation 
to his aid, much less to be guided by their ad- 
vice. But there were not many even of his 
enemies who expected him to make up his 
first Ministry on the same principle, and re- 
fuse or avoid the codperation of men of inde- 
pendent views. He did it, however, and it 
proved from the outset a source of decided 
weakness, and largely contributed to his 
downfall. This downfall, taken in connection 
with the composition of the new Cabinet, 
must be considered on the whole as a sign of 
the very healthy condition of French politics. 
It shows that the country is slowly but surely 
getting over the need of a “‘ necessary man,” 
which has hitherto been the prominent feature 
of French political life and has worked the 
ruin of every régime which has preceded the 
present republic, and for a while made Gam- 
betta to many people a “‘ shape of dread.” 

The present financial situation in France is 
highly favorable to the success of the new 
Cabinet. Its accession to power finds all that 
portion of the French public which has any- 
thing to lose very sick, sore, and much 





afraid of and probably hostile to all specu- 
lative enterprises, home and foreign, and 
not the least interested in the revision of 
the Constitution. No combination that 
could be made would be much better 
fitted to satisfy this mood than M. de Frey- 
cinet’s. France, after ten years of extraordi- 
nary prosperity, due in the main to an indus- 
try, and above all to a frugality, which no 
other people in Europe has displayed, has 
shown at last that she is not free from the 
weaknesses of her neighbors. Speculation, 
which under the Empire was mainly confined 
to the court circle, has taken hold of 
nearly everybody who had savings, not ex- 
cepting the peasantry, and France has had her 
first purely financial panic since the Revolu- 
tion. This may seem a startling assertion, but 
itis literally true, for all the other financial 
crises since 1789 have been brought about by 
political convulsions. The effect of them 
on the public mind was therefore inva- 
riably to cause a desire for a saviour of 
society who should bring back business 
prosperity by the use of the strong hand. 
In fact, it has until now been almost a settled 
tradition of French politics that the true 
remedy for a panic was military or semi- 
military rule. The experience of a panic, 
therefore, which has not only occurred in a 
time of general peace and prosperity, but is 
plainly due to the sanguine temper produced 
by peace and prosperity, and which is plainly 
curable only by sober business government and 
hard work, is undoubtedly a most valuable 
one. Every time Frenchmen get over an in- 
ternal difficulty without the aid of troops they 
make an immense gain. 

The greatest drawback in the new Cabinet 
from the commercial point of view is to be 
found in the return of M. Tirard to the Minis- 
try of Commerce. He is a financier of the 
Boutwell type, having acquired his notions of 
international trade from the management of a 
jewelry store, and brought to the late negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the treaty of com- 
merce with England a very narrow retail 
spirit, combined with a curious notion that it 
was his duty to discourage not only certain of 
the lines of international exchange, but 
certain branches of manufacture. It was 
almost admitted before he went out 
of office that the conclusion of a treaty 
through him was impossible. Whether the 
negotiations have in the meantime gone too 
far to be upset by his return to office, we 
do not know. But that hopes of a successful 
issue are still entertained is shown by the pas- 
sage of a bill in the Chamber, on the motion 
of Gambetta’s Minister of Commerce, M. 
Rouvier, providing for a three months’ further 
extension of the existing treaties. 








CHARLESTON REVISITED.—I. 
JANUARY 23, 1882. 

OF things not political, observed while spend- 
ing the last holidays in Charleston, a few seem 
worthy of note. There can be no doubt that 
the general current of feeling, the tone of speech, 
is one of encouragement. ‘‘We have come 
through the worst,” ‘‘Things are looking up,” 
‘*We are more hopeful,” ‘‘ The times are better,” 
are but a few of thecommon phrases. This, too, 
it should be remembered, is after a less abundant 
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cotton crop, and with a smaller rice crop than 
for many years. On two estates which I knew, 
not a grain of rice was gathered. Of outward 
signs of improvement, two or three are very 
evident. A considerable beginning has been 
made on the much-needed work of repaving the 
streets. The railroads have built new and ex- 
tensive stations for both freight and passengers. 
A fine avenue has been surveyed along the upper 
front of the city, and thence up the Cooper 
River shore. The High School for Boys is in 
new quarters, in what was once the well-known 
mansion of Judge King, now remodelled and 
enlarged. What is still more important, work 
is to begin at once upon a very large, fine school- 
house for the lower wards—a part of the town 
which, in proportion to area, contains the largest 
number of intelligent and well-to-do families. 
The East Bay, with the crowded wharves and 
cotton-presses, and the great cotton-ships in the 
harbor, looked just as they used to do, but the 
phosphate-works upon the Neck and along the 
shores of both rivers are something so novel as 
to surprise even one who was looking for them. 
The discovery of the phosphate-beés, and the 
sudden and extensive development of a new in- 
dustry in the manufacture of fertilizers from it, 
are matters of common history now, but the 
wonder of the long concealment of their value 
and the opportuneness of the discovery is none 
the less. Said to me Prof. Holmes, to whose re- 
search the result is mainly due: ‘‘ Almost forty 
years ago Prof. Agassiz staid six weeks in my 
house, and we went over and over the phosphate- 
beds, studying the fossils in them gnd writing 
whole books about them, but we never thought 
of the chemistry of them.” 

A new experiment is just now undertaken 
upon the Sea Islands which may have scarcely 
less important results in the future of the State. 
It is what has always been considered impossible 
on any great scale—the cultivation of grass for 
hay. A native grass has been found apparently 
answering all the requirements of the case, and 
the tests of one or two years have been s0 satis- 
factory that more than one estate in St. An- 
drew’s parish is now devoted to this crop. To 
give up plantations once bearing Sea Island cot- 
ton to grass seems like the rooting up of the 
ancient vineyards in the Rheingau a generation 
ago—enough to make the old masters turn in 
their graves ; but with the conditions of labor 
and capital now existing, and as they must 
exist for a long time to come, variety of industry 
is the true wisdom. : 

“The specific traces of the war are very few. 
The wide gap still to be discerned through the 
heart of the city marks the path of the fire of 
December, 1861. The city endured continuous 
though inconstant shelling for five hundred 
days; and for nearly three years the whole 
lower half of it was tenantless and deserted. It 
is the effect of that dampness of climate which 
makes the whole city look so like an old English 
town, to obliterate very quickly any marks of 
external repairs. A house untouched for ten 
years is as gray as if it were a hundred. Yet a 
closer inspection reveals curious proofs of the 
desolation of that time. We chanced to be oc- 
cupants of a very old house, the reputed resi- 
dence, I believe, of the last Colonial Governor, 
but at any rate so old as to have nothing dis- 
tinctively Southern about it—no sign of porch 
or gallery. It stands square, grim, and severe, 
with iron railings and lamp-posts in front, the 
exact London house of the last century. The 
heavy, hand-made window-sashes were such as 
used to be sent out from England in that day ; 
but three or four, either upper or lower, had 
been recently replaced by the slight frames of 
machine-make. Just below us was the Battery, 
the small park and promenade at the meeting of 








the two rivers. There are fine houses on the 
inner side of it with pleasant gardens. Walking 
round it on Christmas Eve, in the warm air, 
sweet with rose und violet, and, beyond, the 
glitter of a sunlit sea, it was easy to believe in 
and to share the pride which every true Charles- 
tonian takes in it. I had last seen it, one April 
afternoon, under a dull, leaden sky. The big 
rain-drops came in sudden, fitful gusts, but no 
one heeded them, for out against the misty hori- 
zon Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter were answer- 
ing each other. The high walk was full of peo- 
ple, yet not a sound was heard except the slow 
grating of wheels upon the street pavement, and 
now and then the quick splash of a wave driven 


over the parapet by the east wind. Women 
stood with awe-struck faces. I recall one with 
folded hands and tears on her cheeks. No one 


then could have supposed that the engagement 
would be harmless to life; and if there were 
hearts that trembled for the loyal Anderson, the 
flower of Charleston was at Fort Moultrie. 

We went thither on Christmas Eve. The brick 
walls are still intact, but within it is only a 
mouldering heap of sand scarce kept in shape by 
the straggling wild grass. There is now a large 
summer village on Sullivan’s Island stretching 
the whole three miles of its length, as odd a 
mingling of rude cabins and fine houses (accord- 
ing to Southern needs) as can be imagined. At 
the water’s edge at low tide may still be seen the 
boiler of a stranded blockade-runner, and fur- 
ther out the turret of a monitor is visible. But 
by way of contrast, on the other side, sheltered 
in the lee of the island, is going on the peaceful 
preparation of the brush-work with which to 
repeat the Mississippi jetties, to deepen the 
channel over the bar. One man keeps solitary 
ward at Fort Sumter. For two-thirds of the 
year no one cares enough about him or his to 
provide any regular means for getting thither, 
but in the late winter, when the Northern 
tourists swarm this way, there are frequent ex- 
cursions to the fort. 

The war is truly very far away from what is 
now the working world of Charleston. I do not 
mean to draw too general conclusions from per- 
sonal experience ; but where not one dissenting 
voice is heard, it is fair to infer unanimity of 
feeling. One day’s stay would prove that the 
war is neither a forbidden nor a delicate subject. 
It is simply frankly mentioned as occasion re- 
quires. Personal griefs have been softened by 
time ; the past, with its pains and its losses, is 
absolutely the past, and, because it is never to 
be renewed again, there is no longer bitter- 
ness. The cordial welcome is made only the 
more kindly if it be to Northerners. Criticism 
of themselves is outspoken : ‘‘ We believed what 
the Charleston Mercury told us.” Of the burn- 
ing of the bridge over the Ashley, one said : 
‘We did it ourselves ; and it was such a pity.” 
‘“‘ A great piece of folly,” said another, The evi- 
dences of the thorough acceptance of the new 
conditions of life crowd upon any careful ob- 
server. ‘‘You may go through the land, and 
you will not find man or woman who would 
wish the old ways back again.” But there is 
deep regret in the tone in which they speak of 
the next years after the war. They are “the 
bad times”; “‘the troublous times of twelve 
years ago”; “the hard years when we were so 
heavily taxed by the Radical Administration of 
the State.” ‘‘The dark days” in their speech 
are not the days of the war, but of that early 
struggle to renew their homes, to build again 
the waste places. Hearing this, one understands 
the thankfulness with which it is said : ‘‘ We are 
encouraged ; we have now the control of this 
city and of our State, and of our principal mu- 
nicipalities.” 

This means most in Charleston itself; for there 


is there a clinging personal affection and pride 
tor the city unlike anything elsewhere. It has 
never been a large community, and in no other 
city has there been so little change in the leading 
influences for a century. Even the war did not 
alter it permanently. New men and new for- 
tunes have come in, but the old traditions are 
held fast with a sense of age and of history 


_which give to the society an individuality and a 


charm to be found nowhere else in our shifting 
time, since the Boston of forty years ago disap- 
peared. You find the feeling not only in the 
fond memories of the aged; the children are 
born to it. Said an audacious young person 
from a big city in the West: ‘‘I have been out 
in the village this morning.” To which her host- 
ess, a loyal little maiden, replied ; “ Yes, I know 
it is small, faded, if you like, and old ; but it is 
because it is old that I love it. It might be the 
great-grandmother of your young, fine Western 
town.” Ifin their losses and their poverty the 
world has swept on and left them something be- 
hind, seeing the patient endurance, the sweet 
dignity that accepts the narrowed lot, you feel 
for once—so much the worse for the world. 

Of the great mourning last autumn, the indig» 
nation and the sorrow in the South were not 
exaggerated. More than that, there is a feeling 
of surprise that any should suppose it could be 
otherwise. ‘‘ When the President, the head of 
the Federal Government, fell by the bullet of an 
assassin, we roso up with one feeling.” At the 
annual dinner of the New England Society in 
Charleston on Forefathers’ Day, it was not a 
New-Englander, but the District Attorney, ‘a 
South Carolinian, born and reared, a Confede- 
rate soldier who has nothing to go back on,” who 
said: ‘‘ There were no flowers on that bier more 
fragrant than those sent by the people of South 
Carolina. . . . The whole Staté, the whole South, 
the whole country attended at that funeral.” 
Of President Arthur's first message be said: 
‘“‘The President of the United States says no- 
thing about the Southern section of our coun- 
try, thank God! and in the eloquence of that 
silence he speaks golden words, and tells us all 
that there is nothing that divides us now—that 
all is covered up in the grave of the lamented 
Garfield.” It happened to us the very next day 
after the dinner to listen to the Christmas greet- 
ings and the New-Year’s wishes of a large party 
of schoolgirls. The scene had all the brightness 
which youth and hope must always wear, so that 
there was a strange pathos in the grave shadow 
that came on even the youngest faces as the 
chronicle of the old year was read. It was but 
a girl’s voice, yet it was the echo of a nation’s 
lament, and she spoke wiser than she knew : 
** By that grave, strife and contention have been 
hushed as never before.” 


WHAT 1S THE STATE OF ENGLISH OPIN: 
ION ABOUT IRELAND ? 
Lonpon, January 17, 18582, 

My main difficulty in answering the question 
which heads this letter is my doubt as to the 
truth of the assumption on which the inquiry it- 
self rests. Is there any such thing as a deter- 
minate ‘‘ English opinion” with regard either to 
Irish affairs or to any other of the chief political 
problems of the day? There are plausible 
grounds for asserting that no such definite na- 
tional opinion in reality exists. Politicians, it is 
true, of every school, asseverate with confidence 
that certain dogmas of their own are accepted 
by all Englishmen, with the exception, indeed, of 
a few fools or fanatics whose absurdities are not 
worth taking into account. One orator asserts 
that the English people are prepared to support 





the Government through thick and thin. An- 
other speaker is well assured that all men of 
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sense hold the Ministry in contempt, and are 
determined that at any price the law shall be 
maintained in ireland. Some of iny friends are 
certain that the country will not tolerate coer- 
cion; a few hint that the time has come for con- 
ceding Home Rule and of trying the experiment 
of letting Ireland take care of herself. From 
the honesty and confidence with which equally 
acute observers pronounce contradictory judg- 
ments on the drift of English sentiment, it is 
impossible not to infer that in fact the nation, or 
even (what is a somewhat different thing) the 
electorate, has not in reality come to any de- 
finite conclusion whatever as tothe proper policy 
to be adopted in dealing with Irish difficulties. 

Nor is the vagueness, the uncertainty, and the 
fluctuating character of that public opinion 
which is supposed, rightly or not, to be the ruling 
power in a free state, a mere transitory accident. 
Till some crisis arrives the English democracy is 
likely enough neither to form nor to express a 
clear, imperative decision on Irish policy. One 
set of opinions will counterbalance another; the 
prejudices or principles of strong Tories will be 
counteracted by the sentiments or convictions of 
violent Democrats, and the nation will remain 
content to leave the conduct of affairs to the 
Misistry in power. Indeed, the most marked 
feature of modern English politics is the increas- 
ing influence of the executive. Any Premier 
who can retain the trust of the electors is little 
checked by objections to details of his policy. Mr. 
Gladstone’s popularity (which I do not believe to 
be as yet seriously diminished among the large 
constituencies) no doubt gives the Government a 
freedom of action which would not be possessed 
by a Cabinet guided by a less popular chief. 
Still, any one who reflects on the course of events 
during the last fifteen years will, I think, con- 
clude that the English democracy show a ten- 
dency to confer wide discretionary powers upon 
any statesman whom they recognize as their 
leader. Lord Beaconsfield might, I conceive, 
have considerably altered the details of his 
foreign policy without either increasing or dimin- 
ishing his influence. If he had occupied Egypt, 
if he had given genuine support to the claims of 
Greece, even if he had gone a good deal further 
than he did in opposing the progress of Russia, 
he might have done so without losing office an 
hour sooner than the day on which he was com- 
pelled to resign. Mr. Gladstone, again, has had 
and stillhas pretty much carte blanche as to the 
minutiz of his political conduct. The Land Bill 
was for all intents and purposes what he chose 
that it should be. He was at perfect liberty to 
bring in either a much less effective or a much 
more revolutionary measure. Whatever the bill 
had been, the electors would, it is probable, have 
insisted on its being passed. 

So it is with regard to coercion. Few are the 
signs that popular constituencies object to the 
arrest of Mr. Parnell. Few, again, are the signs 
that public opinion absolutely demanded his 
arrest. The most curious feature of the whole 
crisis through which England and Ireland have 
been passing since the Ministry came into power, 
is the calmness of the English people. I do not 
mention this as wholly to their credit. Indiffe- 
rence to the sufferings of Irish landlords is not a 
bit more deserving of praise than indifference to 
the wrongs of Irish peasants. And it is impossi- 
ble to keep one’s mind free from a suspicion that 
public calmness is to a certain extent another 
name for perfect indifference. Still, on the 
whole, my belief is that the absence of passion 
and violence which has hitherto marked the 
bearing of Englishmen at a time when there was 
and is much to excite their justifiable irritation 
and anger, is due in the main to two perma- 
nent causes. Fifty years of really free govern- 
ment have accustomed the people of Great Bri- 
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tain to freedom of discussion, and to that tolera- 
dom of discussion is, or ought to be, the parent. 


torate hascreated a disposition to place large 
if temporary authority in the hands of the 
Minister of the day, and to hold that all mat- 
ters of administration ‘using that term ina very 
wide sense) must be left in the unfettered control 
of the man or men who possess the confidence 
of the country. The approval of the country 
may, of course, be at any moment withdrawn. 
The palpable failure of the ministerial policy, 
any movement in Ireland which required to be 
put down by measures which shocked the ordi- 
nary sense of humanity, any concession to Irish 
demands which was held by the mass of electors 
to compromise the dignity or the prosperity of the 
country, might in a moment drive Mr. Gladstone 
from power. The Conservative reaction of 1874 
ought no more to be forgotten by an impartial 
observer than the Liberal triumph of 1880. When- 
ever the next crisis arrives, the voice of the na- 
tion will no doubt make itself heard in tones the 
import of which is unmistakable. Meanwhile, 
the best course to be taken by any one who 
wishes to form an estimate of the probable 
future current of opinion is, to dismiss from 
his mind the delusion that any one pre 
dominant English opinion about Irish affairs 
does at this moment exist, and to try to trace out 
the different opinions which, as a matter of fact, 
appear to exist among different bodies of men. 

The definite opinions entertained either by 
large numbers or by persons of any weight with 
regard to the ‘Irish question” (if I may use a 
convenient piece of political slang) are, as far as 
my observations go, fourfold : 

First, the Government, as represented by Mr. 
Bright and the vast majority of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, hold that the one essential 
matter is to ensure the operation of the Land 
Act. Until that measure of agrarian reform has 
had time to produce its beneficial effects, society 
must be kept together by means of what is called 
coercion, or, in other words, by a system of ar- 
bitrary arrest exercised by Ministers who, like 
Mr. Forster, are assuredly men of humanity, 
heartily desirous of avoiding acts of oppression, 
and utterly averse to bloodshed. Many persons 
who will not agree with Mr. Bright in holding 
that arbitrary arrest and a suspension of the or- 
dinary course of law are ‘“‘a resource of civil- 
ization,” will yet, if they are candid, admit that 
there is a good deal to be said in favor of the 
policy advocated by the member for Birmingham, 
and that at any rate the Government’s scheme 
of ruling Ireland by means of humane despotism 
intended to give time for the operation of agra- 
rian reform, is sure to commend itself to some of 
the best feelings of Englishmen. The great 
merit of Mr. Bright’s favorite resource of civil- 
ization is that it does not involve those 
acts of violence which, even when legally 
justifiable, leave behind them an amount 
of popular resentment which the lapse of 
years may not efface. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Bright’s special followers are exactly the per- 
sons to appreciate at the full the tremendousevils 
of violence and bloodshed. Mr. Bright can prob- 
ably remember the Peterloo massacre. Whether 
the conduct of the magistrates and yeomen in 
1819 was legal, is still matter in dispute. That 
the slaughter of unarmed men was not for years 
forgiven by the artisans of Lancashire, there is 
no doubt whatever. The policy of coercion may 
not be a policy of justice; it is assuredly a policy 
of humanity. Theevilof suspending the regular 
action of law is a great evil, but it is one which 
does not powerfully strike the popular imagina- 
tion. Every man who listened to Mr. Bright at 





Birmingham was able fully to appreciate, and 


tion of even unpopular opinions of which free- | 
| free use of armed force. 
At the same time the vast increase of the elec- | 
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| did appreciate, all the evil and cruelty involved 


in any course of action which necessitates the 


The plain truth is that the sentiment of Eng- 
lish electors is, when their passions are not very 
violently roused, the sentiment of humane men, 
who detest the shedding of blood. Those who 
recall the suppression of the Sepoy revolt may 
doubt the humanity of the English electorate; 
but it should be remembered that in 1857 the 
whole civilized world believed the Indian troops 
to be guilty of atrocities the commission of which 
has certainly never been proved; that English- 
men, no less than Americans, do in fact think 
much less of the sufferings of Asiatics than they 
would of the sufferings of Europeans; that Ire- 
land is not India, and that during the last twen- 
ty-five years considerable changes have been 
wrought in English sentiment. Those who re- 
flect on these matters will come to the conclusion 
that even Conservatives would, in 1882, not tole- 
rate anything like the horrors of 1798, and that 
itis natural for English Radicals to look with 
considerable favor on the policy which, if illogi- 
cal and arbitrary, is yet not inhumane, and 
which promises a fair chance of success to the 
scheme of reform which it is hoped will render 
the Irish people contented. The fact that Irish 
landlords suffer hardship or even injustice does 
not, Iam afraid, very vehemently annoy Eng- 
lish electors. English squires are not themselves 
quite so popular with laborers and artisans as 
squires are apt to suppose, and Radical electors 
have learnt to think, rightly or wrongly, that 
Irisb landoypers have all the faults of English 
squires, and a good number of their own to boot. 
If the Land Act palpably fails of its object, or 
if, after all, the executive are compelled to use 
measures of repression more violent than arbi- 
trary arrests, the Ministry may lose popular 
support. Meanwhile, the ministerial view of the 
situation seems to be, on the whole, the view 
adopted by the majority of Liberal electors. 

Secondly, some writers, of whom Mr. Gold- 
win Smith is by far the most distinguished, ad- 
vocate the doctrine that the right mode of dealing 
with Irish disturbance is rigorously to enforce 
the law by the strict use of legal means, and that 
if through the unsuitability of trial by jury to 
the present condition of Ireland the law cannot 
be enforced, the part of wisdom is to suspend 
not the action of the law, but the course of trial 
by jury. Isodecidedly incline to think this view 
the only sound view that Iam not at all likely 
to do it injustice ; but I am convinced that it has 
little hold, and never will have much hold, upon 
ordinary public opinion. Conservatives who 
tremble for the lives and property of Irish land- 
lords cannot be brought to believe that a mere 
change in legal procedure will be of any consid- 
erable effect in checking the tyranny or violence 
of tenants excited by the cry of “no rent.” 
Radicals, on the other hand, will always think 
(mistakenly in my opinion) that to abolish trial 
by jury is a far more serious inroad upon 
the principles of the Constitution than to pass 
coercion acts which appear, at least, to be a 
temporary resource intended to tide over the 
pressing difficulties of a crisis, 

Thirdly, there are undoubtedly to be found 
persons who believe that the one cure for the 
political diseases of Ireland is the establishment 
of martial law throughout that country. It is 
now nearly a year, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, since the sole organ of militant Tory- 
ism, the St. James's Gazette, announced that the 
proclamation of martial law was the one thing 
needful; and there are probably many persons 
who hold in a vague way that [reland can be 
brought into a condition of order by the free use 
of cannons and bayonets. Whether this senti- 
ment is or is not widely spread I am not ina 
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position to assert. Probably there is no one, 
from the Prime Minister downward, who can 
form a really trustworthy opinion as to the 
extent to which the transactions of the last 
two years have tried the patience of English 
electors. The man who can believe that ‘‘ force 
is a remedy ” for evils which are the growth of 
the mistakes, crimes, and calamities of centuries, 
believes, as it seems to me, in the face of all rea- 
son, that a medicine which has failed time after 
time isaspecific. But I donot wish to underrate 
the possible influence of views which I do not 
share. The utter failure of the Land Act, or 
deeds of cruelty which excited the severe and 
just indignation of the whole of Great Britain, 
might atany moment carry the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland, so to speak, off their feet. I 
should, under certain circumstances, witness 
with much more of grief than of surprise the 
growth of a general conviction that justice had 
been tried with Irishmen in vain, and that there 
was nothing left for England but to show her 
power. I cannot even mention the possibility of 
such a turn in popular sentiment without reiter- 
ating my firm belief that no change of feeling 
could be more calamitous to the United King- 
dom. I do, however, hold it quite possible that 
the cry for martial law may gather strength. 
Meanwhile, the advocates for the use of force be- 
long, to judge from appearances, mainly to the 
well-to-do classes. No public meeting of a popu- 
lar character has, as far as I know, been held in 
support of a policy of what may be termed vio- 
lent coercion. The Property Defence Associa- 
tion did not, apparently, enlist the sympathy 
of the mass of the electors. One may doubt 
whether even wealthy Englishmen feel much 1n- 
clined to support a proposal for entrusting the 
duties, responsibilities, and powers of the Govern- 
ment to a society which must of necessity be 
composed for the most part of violent partisans. 
Fourthly, any one who studies the signs of the 
time will perceive that an idea is gradually gain- 
ing ground that the true solution for the Irish 
question is that England should grant Home Rule 
to Ireland. The only politician who has avowed 
this doctrine is Mr. Labouchere. He is not a man 
whose proposals carry any great weight with 
the public. This particular suggestion was heard 
with patience by his constituents, but they gave 
no sign that it met with their approval, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh has not, as far as I have observed, en- 
dorsed the views of his colleague. But, for all 
this, it is worth while to pay attention to Mr. 
Labouchere’s utterances, He is a manof ability; 
he knows the world; he is freed from many con- 
ventional trammels; he has good opportunities 
for seeing which way the wind blows. He is not 
likely to have made himself gratuitously the ad- 
vocate of an unpopular view unless he had some 
reason to suppose that he was putting forward 
ideas which might, in the not distant future, 
command a’ good deal of support. It is fair 
to conjecture that he believes the time to 
be drawing near when the English democracy, 
wearied with attempts to conciliate Ireland, 
may think that the wisest course is to let Irish- 
men havetheir own way. He may not be utterly 
mistaken. English workingmen are becoming 
naturally impatient at the amount of time given 
by the Imperial Parliament to Irish questions. 
They think, I am told, that we ought now tohave 
an “English session.” They are probably— 
though on this matter no one can speak with 
certainty—averse to measures of violence. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that democratic electors 
might in time come to think that the evils of 
Home Rule areexaggerated, and that to concede 
local government to Lreland would at once satisfy 
Irishmen and save trouble to Englishmen. It is 
fair to add that I do not myself think this solu- 
tion of the Irish question either desirable or pos- 





sible. The inhabitants of Great Britain, are, I be- 
lieve, firmly determined not to resolve the United 
Kingdom into a federation; and any party 
which was believed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
favorable to the dismemberment of the empire 
would, I suspect, when a crisis arose, find them- 
selves as weak as did the Northerners who on one 
ground or another suggested the advisability of 
letting the South secede in peace. But it is one 
thing to hold this opinion and another thing 
to shut my eyes to the fact that views favorable 
to the concession of some sort of Home Rule are 
gradually gaining ground, and will sooner or 
later demand and receive serious discussion. 
Amid the chaos of opinions with regard to Ire- 
land, men of sense among all parties are, as it 
seems to me, beginning to agree in at least one 
defimite conclusion. There is no one certain or 
immediate panacea for the evils under which 
[Ireland is suffering. The country is passing 
through a revolutionary period. Whatever may 
be the outcome of what is going on before our 
eyes, every one whose thoughts are worth hav- 
ing is convinced that the restoration of social 
order and general prosperity in Ireland must be 
a matter of years, and perhaps of many years. 
A. V. Dicry. 


EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 


ALEXANDRIA, January 10, 1882, 


DuURING the last few weeks public attention has 
been distracted between the claims of the cholera 
at Mecca, the movements of Arabi Bey, and the 
press laws. But inasmuch as hardly any trust- 
worthy information comes through the medium 
of such daily papers as have not yet been sup- 
pressed, the information which is to be obtained 
on all these topics is usually of a desultory and 
fragmentary kind. It bears upon it much of the 
impress of gossip in the sense that it oscillates 
between two opposite extremes of exaggeration, 
and the real truth only evolves itself after along 
and patient examination of every class of wit- 
nesses who have anything to say upon the mat- 
ter. It may be said at the outset, that when one 
speaks in Alexandria of public attention, it must 
not be supposed that general news of any kind 
excites the same sort of interest which it does 
in a European or American capital. There is, 
even in the most intelligent circles of society, a 
certain want of energy and political inqui- 
sitiveness which is partly due to climatic 
influences, and partly to absorption in commer- 
cial affairs. The result is that the most amazing 
alternations of Bedouin massacres, wholesale ex- 
pulsion of foreigners, and patriotic insurrections 
are discussed in an easy and courteous way over 
the dinner-table and in the presence of happy 
families, with somewhat less zeal or passion than 
the prospects of the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race are discussed with in England toward the 
close of Lent. It is, in fact, extraordinary for 
a traveller who has recently arrived from Eng- 
land to find how the alarming Egyptian news 
which figures in conspicuous, large-printed tele- 
grams, shrinks into moderate proportions when 
the real facts are ascertained, and when the re- 
ported news, even if true, is laid side by side 
with a number of small explanatory circumstan- 
ces which reduce it to insignificance. Ina word, 
it may be laid down generally that the large ma- 
jority of telegrams despatched from residents here 
to the European papers are false. They are not 
usually baseless, but their falsity consists in the 
impossibility of telling the news in a form which 
really would be truthful through the condensed 
medium of the longest of the telegrams which 
have ever appeared. 

With respect to the cholera, there is no doubt 
that at first great delay and negligence took place 
in establishing such a quarantine as would pre- 
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veut the pilgrims returning from Mecca bringing 
The memories of one of 
the last epidemics of cholera in Alexandria, in 
which residents here will tell you that as many 
as fifteen hundred persons, Europeans as well as 
natives, died in a day, have naturally made the 
public somewhat sensitive on the subject. How- 
ever, € quarantine was soon established at two 
points on the homeward route to Egypt, and 
sanitary authorities were constituted, having 
large powers to arrest the spread of infection. 
One difficulty experienced was that of suddenly 
extemporizing at El-Wisch, one of the resting 
points adjoining the Red Sea, commissariat ar 
rangements sufficient to provide for incessant 
caravans of pilgrims arriving from Mecca with 
out provisions for a compulsory stay of weeks 
duration. It seems, however, that these difficul 
ties have, on the whole, been surmounted, and 
with the exception of flying rumors that an oc- 
casional pilgrim succeeds in breaking the quar 
antine and swimming across the Suez Canal, the 
reports are much more favorable. In the mean- 
time, the deaths from cholera at the seats of the 
disease are largely reduced. 

The audacious or eccentric step taken by Col 
onel Arabi Bey in writing a letter to the Eng 
lish Times is felt to be a guarantee for his dis- 
position to substitute appeals to reason in the 
place of appeals to sedition. The difficulty in 
according credit to his assertion that the move 
ment he represents is nothing but a genuinely 
patriotic one, and means neither more nor less 
than “Egypt for the Egyptians” (and not for 
highly salaried European officials) is due to the 
fact that in the case of such an inanimate native 
population as this, not represented by any public 
press worthy of the name, it is impossible to dis 
tinguish between what is the mind of the people 
and what is the mind of a few persons who only 
use ‘‘the people “as their stalking-horse. A truly 
patriotic cry in this country ought to receive 
sympathy in all constitutionally governed coun- 
tries. But it would be a misfortune to arrest the 
real progress of Egypt by breaking up the only 
conditions under which order and prosperity can 
be at present secured, even if this be done in the 
time-honored name of popular rights. Within this 
country there are at least four distinctly-recog 
nizable political parties, and there are any num- 
ber of political parties outside the country, in- 
cluding that of Ismail, the last Khedive, and the 
various foreign representatives 6f the different 
classes of Egyptian securities. The parties in- 
side the country are that of the Khedive himself, 
that of Colonel Arabi Bey, that of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and that of the French and English Con- 
trol. The party of the Khedive is less distinct 
than any of the others, owing in some measure 
to the personal excellences of the Khedive him- 
self. It may still be a matter of doubt whether 
it was from timidity or from moderation that in 
last September he abstained from adopting the ad 
vice tendered him to have Col. Arabi Bey seized on 
the spot and tried by court-martial as a rebel. 
It is certain that the present Khedive is a man 
of genuine and exceptional piety, though nota 
fanatic; that he is a friend of education and of 
social reforms; that he desires to do his work 
well as a ruler of the country, and thet his pri- 
vate life is of rare goodness, even from a West- 
ern standpoint. But many of these very quali- 
ties would dispose him to sympathize with 
one or other of the three parties which compete 
with his own. His religion might lead him to be 
Pan-Islamic and to favor the aggression of Tur- 
key; his good sense and recent antecedents would 
lead him to support the European Control; his 
patriotism must make him not altogether in- 
different to the cry of the party which professes 
to be characteristically patriotic. It is yet un- 
certain to which party he will finally incline. 
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The recent engagement of England, on bebalf of 
united England and France, to support him in 
any emergency, seems to be an indication that 
he has finally closed with the only party which 
can effectvally carry on the redemption of the 
country from years of misgovernment, as well 
as secure his own throne. The Assembly of the 
Notables, which is just getting to business after 
receiving and replying to a courteous address 
from the Khedive, from which little political 
augury can be extracted, may, perhaps, soon 
throw a fresh light on the future. A. 
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THE POWERS OF A QUORUM. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: An instance occurs to me which may go 
to confirm to Mr. Whitmore the validity of the 
Maine Supreme Court’s presumption in law that 
the ‘‘other man” was either ‘‘thar or thar- 
abouts.” In 1787 the majority of the Pennsylva- 
nia Assembly, which was Federalist, but not a 
quorum, wished to pass a bill for holding the 
convention to consider the new Constitution. 
The bill allowed only ten days for the election 
of delegates, in order to cut off the anti-Federal- 
ists of western Pennsylvania from getting the 
intelligence in time to take part. The minority 
absented themselves, but a mob seized enough of 
them to make up a quorum, carried them into 
the House, and held them in their seats while 
the bill was passed by a majority of the quorum 
thus obtained. Mr. Whitmore will perhaps per- 
ceive from this instance that some of the *‘ fathers 
of the republic,” as well as the Maine Supreme 
Court, understood that there are quorums and 
quorums, J. 

NorwaLkg, Coxy., Jan. 27, 1882. 





To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: Your Boston correspondent, who in- 
quires concerning the power of the voting 
majority of a quorum to bind the non-voting 
but present minority, may get some light from 
the case of Bank vs. Mount Tabor, 52 Ver- 
mont, 87. 

A quorum is that part of an entire deliberative 
body—usually, but not always, a majority of the 
whole—which has power to act for the whole, 
very much as the officers of a town, or some 
other like select body of citizens, may act for the 
whole municipality of which they are but asmall 
part. According to the authorities cited in the 
case above referred to, if, in public matters, the 
whole number of such a select body be duly 
called on to act, and given an opportunity, then 
the act of the majority is sufficient. 

Very respectfully yours, H. A. HARMAN. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Jan. 27, 1882. 





THE RAISED STANDARDS OF OUR COL- 
LEGES. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: In your discussion of the merits of the 
Harvard plan as compared with the Yale plan 
of college government—the former being based 
on the supposed ability of the student to choose 
his own course of study, and on his willingness 
to follow it out unconstrained, while the latter 
treats the college student as a mere schoolboy, 
to be guided and figuratively birched—you call 
the former the European, the latter the Ameri- 
can idea of the college. But you do not state 
why most American colleges, especially the 
smaller ones, have failed to introduce Lernfrev- 
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heit (freedom of studies), and why this system is 
of so late growth even at Harvard. Yet the 
reason is very simple. It is but fifty years 
since a boy who from his primary school went 
on through all the institutions of learning that 
culminated with the college degree of B.A., 
would, in the absence of either precocious skip- 
ping, on the one hand, or of lagging or interrup- 
tions, on the other, attain that degree at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen—that is, at the age at 
which, at the present day, most freshmen enter 
upon their course at Harvard, being not much 
older, indeed, than the freshmen of other high- 
grade colleges, like Yale, Amherst, or Princeton. 
The Bachelor’s degree of our best American col- 
leges was then no higher than the “certificate of 
maturity ” given to those who finish their studies 
at a German gymnasium or French lycée, or 
than a pass from the highest form at Eton or 
Rugby. It was therefore then quite proper that 
the same discipline, both in the direction of the 
choice of studies and in keeping them to their 
books and out of bad ways, should be applied to 
the American college students as to the Prima- 
ner and Secundaner of Germany, and to the 
boys in the four upper forms of the French lycée 
and of the English “‘ public school.” But during 
the last fifty years the academic department in 
several of our best colleges has grown upward 
as much as two, three, or even four years. These 
colleges, therefore, have to deal with very diffe- 
rent material, both in the pupils—formerly boys, 
now young men—to be taught, and in the sub- 
jects to be imparted. While the freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors of Harvard in 
1832 corresponded pretty closely to the first and 
second-year Secundaner and the first and sec- 
ond-year Primaner of Germany, etc., at present 
the students of the three upper Harvard classes, 
at least, must be ranked with the attendants at 
a philosophical faculty in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, or the Netherlands, or with the 
hearers at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

So much for the personnel of those who are to 
be taught. But as to the things to be taught, 
there is a vast difference again between those 
rudimentary branches which make up a good 
education, and the higher pursuit of the same 
studies which constitutes learning or scholarship. 
It may be granted that the amount of Latin, 
Greek, rhetoric, and mathematics which our 
boys can learn, and at our high schools do learn, 
by the time they reach the age of eighteen, is 
necessary to give them that culture to which 
they all aspire, and that this modicum of know- 
ledge and practice in these branches must lie at 
the bottom of all further literary and scientific 
training. But it by no means follows that when 
this broad foundation has been laid, it may not 
then be high time for the student to understand 
that this life is too short for the acquisition of all 
art and learning, and that he must now choose 
one or more specialties in which he may make 
himself a proficient scholar, whereas he can only 
become a smatterer if he spreads his efforts over 
all the fields of human knowledge. Thus the 
choice of studies as well as the abandonment of 
discipline is the natural outgrowth of the raised 
standard of our better colleges, and it should go 
hand in hand with the upward extension of the 
college course. 

And here I am met with the greatest obstacle 
to the successfu] working of American colleges, 
the great difference in the meaning of the word 
“college ” when applied to the different institu- 
tions bearing that name—a difference so great 
that the Bachelor’s degree of one college does not 
imply as high a proficiency in science or letters 
as is required for admission to the freshman 
class of another. As long as this difference is 





not clearly recognized, both by the governing 
and teaching bodies, and by the public that 





| patronizes them, no rational treatment of the 


American college problem can be reached. 
Respectfully, L. N. D. 
LovisvIL_g, Ky., Jan. 22, 1882. 





THE NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Having seen no very satisfactory sugges- 
tion of a method of nominating candidates by 
political parties before elections—not even in the 
letters appearing in the Nation, nor in your com- 
ments upon them—I venture to call your atten- 
tion to the mode now successfully operating in 
France. No doubt you are familiar with it; so 
I will simply ask you to discuss it in your own 
way for the benefit of your readers. 

What is known as the ‘‘ Crawford County Sys- 
tem” of nominations has been spoken of by 
correspondents. The Democratic party in this 
county (Cumberland) follows that system; but 
it neither satisfies them nor the Republicans, who 
are usually in the minority. Were we sure that 
a Republican could not win, we should often like 
to join in the preliminary or nominating elec- 
tion, so as to secure the nomination for the best 
Democrat. Itis hard enough for the minority 
party to be outvoted. It is still worse for tiem 
to see the public officers selected by a bare ma- 
jority of the other party—that is, by about one- 
fourth of the voters. Then, too, our own candi- 
dates are selected by influences over which we 
have little control. 

I have sometimes thought it would be an im- 
provement if candidates of all political creeds 
were to nominate themselves and be voted on at 
the election itself, with a provision in the elec- 
tion law that in case of no election the two can- 
didates having the highest number of votes 
should be voted upon over again. This would 
involve one, or at most two, elections. As mat- 
ters now stand there may be three elections, 
more excitement, more discontent, and more 
danger of improper practices. 

Yours respectfully, A. 

CaRLISLE, Pa., January 30, 1882. 





SERVANTS’ CLOTHES. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NaTION: 

Sm: To my mind the artist you quote in your 
article of this week on ‘‘Men’s Clothes” appears 
to make a grave point when he says that the 
present style of evening dress tends to make 
gentlemen of fashion indistinguishable from 
waiters. This uniformity of black coat and 
white cravat for both master and menial is cer- 
tainly open to objection, and often leads to 
awkward mistakes. Persons from remote and 
provincial parts of the country, when occasional- 
ly introduced into the gilded saloons of metro- 
politans who have made their ‘‘ pile,” may bow 
before a servant of courtly presence and bearing, 
like the late lamented director of ceremonies, 
lay and clerical, in New York high life, instead 
of to the less portly and portentous host. In the 
street the drab suit and folded arms of the Jehu 
very conveniently distinguish him from the gen- 
tleman holding the reins by his side. And if it 
be consistent with democratic ideas to put a coach- 
man in capes and cockade, what American could 
object to clothing the evening waiter in some mild 
and subdued form of regimentals? As you pru- 
dently suggest, our busy and money-making citi- 
zens can hardly be expected to be so taken cap- 
tive by the zsthetic lectures and knee-breeches 
of Mr. Wilde as to be induced to array them- 
selves at evening parties in scarlet waistcoats 
and rose-colored neckties. But why not try 
some of these new-fangled clothes on their flun- 
kies ? 

If even the most cultivated and learned men of 
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the Old World, if not of the New, manifest an in- 
nate longing for stars, ribbons, and epaulets, we 
certainly should expect to find no difficulty in 
imposing on our domestics at social entertain- 
ments such distinguishing and becoming gar- 
ments as flame-colored vests or scarlet breeches, 
Nothing would please Bridget more than to stick 
a high-colored feather in her cap. The breast of 
Pompey would be quick to swell beneath the 
gilded decoration of achain. There would be, 
therefore, no great difficulty in harnessing up 
all our dependents at balls and parties in 
uniforms more or less pronounced, according 
to tastes. The waiting-women might be com- 
pressed into stomachers, or have their heads 
powdered. Every little maid might beam with 
embroidered sunflowers, or glow with painted 
Jacqueminots, or be made soft with violets in 
water-color. The butlers and the pages might 
wear wigs. Perhaps, indeed, only the chosen 
esthetes, who have the courage of their convic- 
tions,and whose enthusiasm in the cause of 
clothes reform is only heightened by the railing 
of the Philistines, would venture on this- innova- 
tion at the outset. But by the natural process of 
evolution in fashions, if a beginning were made 
by simply having the flunky’s locks curled by a 
barber, it might easily follow that whoever was 
bald should have a towering scratch set on him, 
and then it would surely be possible that men and 
women now living might see the night when 
every serving-man’s brows would be arrayed like 
the head of Louis XIV., and every serving-wo- 
man’s top-knot be as ceremonious as the periwig 
of my‘Lady Pompadour. Let the esthetic chil- 
dren of light, inspired by the teachings of the 
gentle Oscar, invent their festal trappings ap- 
propriate to the class of domestic servants. 
Families and clans might run on different colors. 
Some would naturally be pleased to see their 
menials clad in a trifle of purple. Others, 
more modest, might select the drab. There are 
shades enough from scarlet to sky-blue and pea- 
green; there is a host of lovely neutral tints, 
sufficient to accommodate all lovers of the beau- 
tiful investments. Goslowat first! And by the 
time the new gospel of adornment shall be ac- 
cepted in the circles of our best society, and by 
the time the independent voters of the nation 
shall have elected a President for life, itis not 
absolutely impossible that all good Americans 
will be prepared, throwing off the bad and un- 
easy disguise of black dress-coats, to put not only 
their underlings but themselves into livery. 
uM. 
Great BaRnixcToy, Mass., January 28, 1882, 


Notes. 


THE second volume of Mr. James Schouler’s valu- 
able ‘History of the United States under the 
Constitution’ is in press, and will probably be 
published in March by W. H. & O. H. Morri- 
son, Washington.—R. Worthington announces 
for immediate publication ‘Familiar Science 
Studies,’ by Rickard A. Proctor. Some of the 
topics are: Notes on Infinity, Science and Re- 
ligion, The Origin of the Week, The Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, Sun Spots and Financial Panics, The Fif- 
teen Puzzle, Etna, Our Astronomers Royal, etc., 
etc.——A. C. Armstrong & Son will shortly issue 
an American (from the third English) edition of 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s ‘At Home in Fiji’; 
and ‘Apologetics,’ by the late Dr. Henry B. 
Smith, being his last course of lectures.——Be- 
sides his selection of ‘ English Essays,’ Mr. Austin 
Dobson is preparing Gay’s ‘Fables’ for the 
“* Parchment Series” of Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., most of the volumes of which, by arrange- 
ment, reappear in New York as the “ Eng- 











lish Classics” of D. Appleton & Co. For 


the same series, Mr. J. Brander Matthews” 


has undertaken to edit the ‘Dramatic Es- 
says’ of Charles Lamb, which have hitherto 
been scattered throughout Lamb's writings ; 
he will prefix a brief essay on Lamb as a 
dramatist and as a critic of the drama.—— 
We learn from the Athenceum that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is writing for the Messrs. Longman’s 
series of ‘‘Epochs of Modern History ” a volume 
on the ‘Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850,’ which, if 
broad enough in its scope, ought to interest us as 
much as bis own countrymen. Also, that Mr. 
Hall Caine has collected and will publish in the 
spring a number of the earliest criticisms on 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, and Keats, under the title of 
‘ Critical Solecisms..——Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
revived a work which, even if it were not mi- 
nutely truthful, could always he profitably 
read for its examples of practical philan- 
thropy; we refer to the late Mrs. Child’s 
‘Isaac T. Hopper,’ first published in 1852. As a 
portrait of Father Hopper, the man and the 
Quaker, and a picture of his times, its value is 
not likely to decrease with years. We have not 
been able to discover the added sketch by Mrs. 
Kirkland alluded to in the present preface; and 
we could wish something better had been substi- 
tuted for the odd and antiquated “ Particular 
Index.”———-Miss Alcott supplies a preface to the 
new edition of the ‘ Prayers of Theodore Parker,’ 
just brought out by Roberts Bros. We can- 
not remember whether the portrait engraved 
by Schoff accompanied the earlier edition. 
Next to loyalty,to the flag itself must be 
ranked Rear-Admiral Preble’s devotion to the 
‘History of the Flag,’ of which a third edition 
lies before us. The second was reviewed at 
length in the Nation of December 23, 1880 (No. 
808), and it is only necessary to say of this revi- 
sion that “‘ several pages of notes have been add- 
ed, bringing the matter up to date ”; that some 
typographical and verbal errors have been cor- 
rected, and that the handsome and unavoidably 
costly work is now published by J. R. Osgood 
& Co.——The English translation of Ebers’s 
‘ Egypt’ (Cassell & Co.) has now reached part 
24, and the end is fairly in sight. Im the last 
four numbers the theme is Upper Egypt—Siut, 
Abydos, Dendera, Karnak.——As numbers 1521 
and 1522 of Philip Reclam’s Universalbibliothek 
(Leipzig, 1882) has appeared Mr. H. H. Boyesen’s 
commentary on ‘ Faust,’ included in his ‘Goethe 
and Schiller: Their Lives and Works,’ The 
German translation, which is excellently done, 
is by Otfrid Mylius (Dr. Otto Miller of Stuttgart). 
— The ‘ Hra Almanac,’ the English theatrical 
year-book, has recently appeared for the fif- 
teenth time, with the usual statistics, obituaries, 
anecdotes, and miscellaneous articles. The list of 
new plays produced in London during the past 
year, when compared with the list of several 
years ago, shows a great decrease in the number 
of adaptations from the French and of burlesques, 
and an increase in the number of comic operas 
and sensational melodramas. 





—We classed, last week, the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary of this city among the ones designed for 
those who could not pay. We learn that this 
was not exact. Since 1879 it has been absolutely 
free to all who are entitled to its privileges. It 
is only the class that is abundantly able to pay 
that is excluded. It has never been a pay-li- 
brary in the proper sense, although before 1879 
a nominal fee of $2 was charged to those who, un- 
der the most liberal construction, could not come 
in as free readers. But evidently it was not in- 
tended to reach or did not reach the very poor, 
since the new Free Library has been able in its 
first year,with a stock of only 5,000 volumes, to 








reach a circulation of 60,0C0—a turnover (to use 
the English term) of twelve, which is greater than 
we have ever before noted, some of the mammoth 
libraries, indeed, being satisfied with a turnover 
of one-third. Truly the nimble penny is better 
than the slow shilling. Nevertheless, the New 
York Free Library would no doubt be glad to 
add some slow shillings to its store, which would 
not prevent its nimble penny from travelling 
from house to house as fast as it is doing now. 


—One of the sights of the rural districts of 
Essex County, Mass., is Dummer Academy, in 
the parish of Byfield. Dummer is a name an 
ciently associated with the adjoining town of 
Newbury, but the founder of the institution in 
question was that William Dummer who married 
in 1714a daughter of Governor Joseph Dudley, 
and became himself Lieutenant-Governor, dying 
in 1761. By his will he devised his entire estate 
—a farm of 500 acres—for the endowment of a 
free grammar-school and the erection of a school 
house thereon, and the opening of the Academy 
in 1763 placed it chronologically at the head 
of all similar foundations, in Massachusetts 
at least. The time was opportune, for the 
graduates were prepared for the impending 
struggle with the mother country, as wel! 
as for the conduct of the State and na 
tion when once independence was achieved. 
Master Samuel Moody, a famous teacher, gaye 
the Academy a great reputation at the start, and 
maintained it till 1790. Among his pupils were 
future cabinet officers, congressmen, governors, 
and judges—Nathaniel Gorham, president of the 
Continental Congress: Rufus King; Samuel Os- 
good, first Postmaster-General under Washing- 
ton; Theophilus Parsons and Samuel Sewall, both 
Chief Justices of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court; Samuel Webber, President of Harvard 
College; and Samuel Phillips, sometime one of 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, al- 
ways prominent in State affairs, and ending 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. Judge 
Phillips was instrumental in founding the 
two academies which bear the name of his illus- 
trious family at Andover, Mass., and Exeter, 
N. H., and of which Dummer Academy might 
therefore justly regard itself as the parent—one 
act of public spirit begetting another. The late 
George B. Emerson, whose services to education 
were also conspicuous, was among the gradu- 
ates, not a few, who did honor to their training 
under Master Moody's successors. In 1840 the 
list of alumni numbered more than 1,100, and in 
1822 the ‘‘Sons of Dummer” associated them- 
selves to accumulate a fund, among other ob- 
jects, for establishing prize scholarships. In 1854 
they still maintained their organization. Of re- 
cent years, however, the Academy has been over- 
shadowed, while still retaining its fund and its 
large farm. Some of the alumni have under- 
taken to recover for it its pristine repute, and 
have been fortunate in engaging as head master 
Mr. John W. Perkins, for many years principal 
of the Salem High School. They have also sought 
to guarantee the running expenses, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that their efforts will be suc- 
cessful. Dummer Academy is beautifully situ- 
ated, within easy reach of Salem and Newbury- 
port, and there being nothing more venerable 
than an institution of learning reaching far into 
the past, it isa pious work to rehabilitate it for 
a second century of shining usefulness. 


—More than a dozen years ago we called the 
attention of our readers to a very remarkable 
auctioneer’s catalogue, in which we had found 
not merely many works of well-known authors 
with which they had never been credited by the 
most searching and comprehensive bibliograph- 
ers, but a number of positively new authors pre- 
viously unknown to Fame and, indeed, we ven- 
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ture to say, to Obscurity. Since that day we 
have been anxiously, but in vain, looking for 
another catalogue capable of throwing such a 
English, French, and German 
Occasionally our hopes have 
been raised for a moment by a strikingly novel 
At 
At pre- 
sent we have but a specimen of his powers, some 


new light upon 


literary history. 


title or name, but only to be disappointed. 
last a worthy successor has appeared. 


two dozen titles, but it is an exceedingly pro- 
the liveliest 
Of the new 
authors discovered (the word is more appropriate 
here than when Messrs. Lippincott say they 
‘** discovered Ouida”) we may mention ‘* M. De”; 
“L’Abbe Roche Tiltrue” ; another Abbe, ‘ M. 
L. Abbi de Balleegurall” (his ancestors must 
surely have come from Ireland with the foight- 
ing Onety-oneth) ; the Fathers of the Church, 
* Juton Martyn, Turtullum, and others”; ‘‘ M. 
Thomasi” (who writes on ‘Les Mceurs et les Es- 
prit de Fanues’); De la Brugers, whose ‘Maxims 
et Reflexion Mosules’ treat of a subject not 
touched upon, so far as we know, by any other 
writer ; an author whose name positively would 
make the hearer’s mouth water, ‘‘San le Compte 
de Morangues,” and another almost as appetiz- 
ing, ‘‘ Eugene Labunne”; and finally ‘‘ Tiryante 
Tasso,” who, the auctioneers obligingly remark, 
writes ‘‘in Italian” (one would not have thought 
it from the title, ‘La Gerusalemine Liberatu,’ 
though, to be sure, it may be in some dialect 
that has escaped the researches of philologists). 
In what language, by the way, can ‘L’ami des 
Infants’ be written, ‘‘ par M. Berguin,” who is 
also credited with ‘L’ami de l’Adolenences’ ? 
Perhaps in the same as the ‘ Monusserit Venu de 
St. Helene,’ or the ‘ Fragmenti San I'Inde,’ or 
the ‘ Elat des Cours de l'Europe,’ or the ‘Manu- 
scrit de mil Herit cent Tuntorze. Contenant 
Histoire des Six Demiers mois dn Regne de 
Napoleon pet le Brown Fain.’ We shall look 
forward with great interest to the future issues 
of this firm, which are “calculated,” as a pro- 
spectus might say, ‘‘to render a true service to 
the cause of literary science, and to push the 
knowledge of books far beyond the limits hither- 
to observed by the plodding cataloguer, into 
the realms of the Unexpected and the Inex- 
plicable.” 


have 
expectation of his future work. 


mising specimnen, and we 


—The fourth of M, Renan’s peculiarly interest- 
ing ‘* Recollections of Childhood and Early Man- 
hood” in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Dec, 15) 
relates his experience at the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice, beginning with the two years’ course in 
philosophy at the branch establishment at Issy. 
Here his sceptical disposition revealed itself to 
his instructors, one of whom, a M, Gottofrey, 
flatly accused him of being no Christian, and 
thus nearly diverted him from his purpose to 
make himself a theologian. Had he been turned 
aside, he would have passionately devoted him- 
self to the pursuit of science. The following 
passage is worth quoting for the sake of those 
who have followed, on one side or the other, the 
discussion in our columns as to classical and non- 
classical education : 


“Tt was, then, decided that after my two 
years in philosophy I should enter the Seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice for my theology. The transi- 
tory illumination of M.. Gottofrey’s mind pro- 
duced no result, but, now that thirty-eight years 
have elapsed, I recognize the depth of his pene- 
tration. p Assuredly I regret now that I 
did not follow his direction. I should have 
quitted the Seminary innocent of Hebrew or of 
theology. Physiology and the natural sciences 
would have absorbed me ; and I will add that 
the extreme ardor which they excited in me 
makes me confident that, if I had pursued them 
continuously. [ should have arrived at several of 
Darwin’s conclusions, of which I had a half-per- 
ception. I went to Saint-Sulpice, I learned Ger- 
man and Hebrew ; the revolution was complete. 
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[ was drawn towards the historic sciences—petty 
conjectural sciences, incessantly unmade and re- 
made, and which, a hundred years hence, will 
be neglected. We are witnessing, in fact, the 
dawn of an era in which man will no longer at- 
tach much interest to his past. It is by 
chemistry on the one hand, by astronomy on the 
other, and above all, by general physiology, that 
we truly grasp the secret of existence, of the 
universe, of God however named. It is the re- 
gret of my life that I selected for my studies a 
line of researches which will never become 
authoritative (qui ne s’imposera jamais), but 
will always remain merely interesting reflec- 
tiuns on a reality that has disappeared for ever. 
Still, for intellectual exercise and pleasure, I 
certainly chose the better part.” 

—The necessity for a new and satisfactory 
grouping of the States and Territories, for sta- 
tistical and other purposes, has long been felt. 
The old classification into New England, Middle, 
Southern, and Western States—never a satisfac- 
tory or characteristic method of grouping—was 
outgrown several decades ago, and to-day it is 
manifestly absurd to speak of New York and 
New Jersey as ‘‘ Middle States,” or of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois as parts of the ‘ West.” 
Mr. Henry Gannett, the Geographer of the 
Tenth Census, has proposed a plan of grouping 
which is being adopted by the Census Bureau, 
and will probably come into general use, as it 
appears to be natural, characteristic, and well- 
balanced. The scheme divides the country, 
first, into its three great geographical divisions— 
the Atlantic, the Great Valley, and the Cordil- 
leran regions. The first of these Mr. Gannett 
names the Atlantic section, the second the Cen- 
tral, and the third the Western section. The 
Atlantic and the Central sections are subdivided— 
the former on Mason and Dixon’s line, the latter 
on the Ohio Riverand the southern boundary of 
Missouri and Kansas. The following, then, are 
the States making up the five divisions severally: 

Nortu ATLANTIC STATES: Maine, New Ham 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania—Total, 9. 

SouTH ATLANTIC States: Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida—Total, 9. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL STATES: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—Total, 11. 

SOUTHERN CENTRAL STATES: Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky—Total, 8. 

WESTERN STATES: Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California—Total, 11. 
The areas and populations of these groups, with 
the exception of the last, are not very dissimilar, 
one from another. 

—The propriety of this grouping, from a purely 
geographical point of view, is too apparent to 
need argument. As was stated above, the three 
primary groups correspond with the three great 
topographical features of the country. In respect 
of temperature and rainfall, the North Atlantic 
and Northern Central States differ characteris- 
tically from the South Atlantic and the Southern 
Central States, while the West possesses an arid 
climate, a light rainfall, with the accompanying 
great extremes of temperature. These divisions 
have a meaning, too, from an historical point of 
view. The Atlantic States, with but one exception, 
that of Florida, consist of the original thirteen and 
those formed from them—viz., Maine, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. They may fairly be said to 
represent the first or colonial stage cf our histo- 
ry. The central section, which has developed 
during our progress as an independent nation, 
may be said to represent the second stage, ex- 
tending to the present time, while the great un- 
developed territory of the West represents the 
development of the future. In the forms of lo- 
cal government, the first and third of the above 
divisions differ radically from the second and 
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fourth—i. ¢., the North from the South. In the 
former, with the exception of Nebraska, Dako- 
ta, and a few counties in southern Illinois, the 
township or town form of government is univer- 
sal, while south of the line separating these divi- 
sions the county form of government prevails 
exclusively—the so-called ‘“‘townships” of Ar- 
kansas and the Carolinas bearing no resem- 
blance whatever to those of the North. There is 
also a vital point of difference between these 
sections in the elements of the population, the 
two northern sections containing not less than 
eighty-six per cent. of the foreign element of the 
country, while in respect to the colored element 
the reverse is the case, the two southern sections 
containing more than 90 per cent. of the total. In 
respect of industries, the North Atlantic section 
is the region of manufactures, containing not 
less than 63 4-10 por cent. of the total of 
the United States. The Northern Central 
is distinguished as the region of cereals, 
raising in 1879 71 per cent. of the whole cereal 
crop of the country. The two southern sections 
raise very nearly the whole cotton crop and all 
the sugar cane and rice. In the West the char- 
acteristic and leading industry is the mining of 
the precious metals. This discussion might be 
continued almost indefinitely and result in point- 
ing out new features characteristic of the diffe- 
rent sections, but enough has been suggested, it is 
hoped, to show the propriety and fitness of the 
scheme, of which, by the way, our school-atlas 
makers have particularly felt the need. 


—‘*The Colonel,” now running at the Park, is 
described in the bills, in somewhat questionable 
English, as being a ‘“‘satirical comedy on the 
wsthetic craze.” The play is merely a new 
adaptation of the ‘Serious Family,” which was 
taken from Bayard and De Vailly’s “‘ Le Maria 
la campagne, ou le Tartuffe moderne.” This is 
a comedy which has great advantages for the 
purposes of the Englishadapter. It is perfectly 
moral, and, with very slight changes, can be 
altered so as to be a satire on any fashionable 
pretence. ‘‘The Colonel” so closely resembles 
the original French play that if the plot had not 
become common property, the performances at 
the Park would probably be brought to a speedy 
close by injunction. As a satire upon the 
eesthetes, it suffers from the fact that estheticism 
is, in this country at least, hardly a serious 
enough matter to lend itself very effectively to 
such a use. There is a certain grotesque silli- 
ness, if not about the situation put before us in 
‘*The Colonel”—that of a family whose domestic 
happiness is undermined by the wiles of an ss- 
thetic “impostor ”"—at any rate about the manner 
in which it is developed, that is rather palling. 
The Punch dialect, the stained-glass attitudes, 
the affectation of medisvalism which furnish 
“The Colonel” with its ssthetic basis, have 
taken so little real root on this side of the At- 
lantic that it is chiefly through literary channels 
and the lecture-tour of Mr. Wilde that we know 
what it all means ; and it is hard to conceive 
the imposture ever taking rank with the religious 
humbug which the “Serious Family ” and the 
“Maria la campagne” ridiculed. ‘‘ The Colonel,” 
besides this, requires for success two things, 
neither of which it gets at the Park—first, tho- 
roughly good and delicate acting ; and second, 
an actor for the Colonel’s part who is American 
au bout des ongles. Mr. Wallack has in his time 
played many parts, but his successes have all 
been scored in English characters. He has little 
variety, and it was hardly to be expected that 
his Colonel Woodd would have a marked flavor 
of the soil. There being nothing in the part 
itself essentially American, the actor who plays 
it must make it American by his acting ; and 
this, we believe, Mr. Charles Coghlan succeeded 
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in doing in London. To most of the audience it 
is probably a surprise to learn that ‘‘ Why, cer- 
tainly ” is a cis-Atlantic form of assent or af- 
firmation ; and it is a striking illustration at 
once of Mr. Burnand’s poverty of invention, and 
of his reliance on purely verbal effects, that he 
should have resorted to such a trifle as this to 
mark the nationality of the latest representative 
of César Poligny. To tell the truth, Colonel 
Woottweell W. Woodd, as represented by Mr. 
Wallack, might almost as well be an Australian 
asanAmerican. The parts of the mother-in-law 
and the impostor (taken respectively by Miss 
Maria Davis and Mr. C. P. Flockton) are badly 
exaggerated, and recall their farcical prototypes 
in the “Serious Family.” The day of English 
farce is admitted to be over ; but its traditions 
are still preserved for us, and afford interesting 
illustrations of the great law of survival, in the 
exaggerated acting of many a leading comedian. 
The performance of Miss Waldon, as Nellie, is 
the best thing in the play, and would be good 
any where. 


—Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea” is 
considered by some critics to be Miss Mary An- 
derson’s best play. To our minds she plays all 
parts equally well ; but the reason why she ap- 
pears to better advantage in Galatea than in 
other réles is, that during a considerable portion 
of her time on the stage she appears as a statue, 
and as a statue she is without a rival. Her 
great beauty of face and figure, which do not in 
themselves constitute theatrical talent, though 
they form such an important part of most suc- 
cessful actresses’ theatrical capital, and her sta- 
tuesque, dignified grace of attitude and move- 
ment, can be studied to the best advantage in 
Galatea. Her voice also is rich and, in its natu- 
ral quality, expressive ; but we prefer her, just 
where Pygmalion in the end prefers her, on the 
pedestal where she made her first appearance. 
As a statue she is charming; and as her new life 
comes to her, the change from marble to flesh 
and blood is something quite wonderful to be- 
hold. The illusion is in fact complete. You 
seem to see the metamorphosis going on under 
your very eyes. Color appears gradually to 
tinge the cheeks of the statue as it tinges the 
cold, gray sky at dawn; and blood to begin 
to flow in the numb veins, and the statue to wake 
to life under our very eyes. These effects are ap- 
parently produced by electric light. This first 
change is very much better managed than the 
change back to marble at the last. None but a 
great actress, however, could petrify herself for 
love thoroughly well. When the final moment 
comes, Miss Anderson mounts the pedestal with 
dignity and self-possession, much as she might 
if she were going to have a photograph taken, 
but without any expression of that warm yet 
unavailing regret over her ebbing vitality and 
vanishing love which the situation suggests. 

—The part of Galatea on the English stageis so 
modern that it can hardly be said to have any 
traditions. Miss Katherine Rogers used to act 
it, and, if we remember right, there were certain 
differences between the statuesque part of the 
réle as conceived by the two actresses which 
were rather in Miss Rogers’s favor. We cannot 
recollect that the latter ever thought it neces- 
sary to powder her hair to make it resemble 
marble. Miss Anderson, at any rate, does this— 
and why? Evidently it is supposed to be one of 
those little tributes to realism which show the 
rapid advances continually made by our remark- 
able stage. But as a realistic effect, the difficulty 
is that Galatea is a statue for half an bour and 
a woman during all the rest of the play : and, 
while marble hair is for a statue a precious 
beauty, and a true delight to the earnest lover of 
the real in art, in a woman it simply looks like a 
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mass of capillary matter covered with flour. As 
realism has got to be sacrificed at some point, 
would it not be better to have the statue a little 
less and the woman a little more real? This of 
course is a minor matter to any one who regards 
the acting as the main point in a play ; but for 
a public which has made of Miss,Anderson 2 
leading actress, acting must count for compara- 
tively little, and as much attention as possible 
should be devoted to the make-up and business. 
Miss Anderson has not yet given evidence of 
any dramatic talent properly so called. Act- 
ing consists mainly in the expression of thoughts 
and sentiments by means of the voice, in articu 
late words. Miss Anderson’s articulation is 
good, but she seems devoid of all idea of expres- 
sion. It is certain, at least, that she expresses 
totally different feelings in precisely the same 
tone, without variety of accent or inflection. It 
is a curious fact, too, that, possessing as she does 
a remarkably beautiful voice, she should, for the 
expression of certain emotions—it is impussible 
to say exactly what emotions they are—deem it 
advisable to adopt the familiar false and hollow 
method of vocalization employed by the Ghost 
in ‘“‘Hamlet.” She resorts to this.in all the dra- 
matic crises of the play, and the effect is more 
mysterious than pleasing. If this is done on a 
new theory of the relation bet-veen language 
and the voice, and the ideas and sentiments 
which they express, it should be explained by 
the management, and a key to the system given 
with the bills. This would prevent a great deal 
of uncertainty and confusion. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Miss Anderson draws good 
houses in Galatea. The play, to any audience 
which sees it for the first time—and the New 
York audience, since the identity of its mem- 
bership changes from night to night, probably 
always remains substantially a first audience— 
is very amusing. The humor is perhaps a little 
simple, and the contrast between the classical 
tradition of the subject and the familiarity, not 
to say occasional vulgarity, of the treatment, a 
little painful. But the whole play is really little 
more than a humorist’s practical joke. The idea 
of the comical] effect produced by the introduc- 
tion of a statue into real life seems to have been 
with Mr. Gilbert the chief motive for writing it. 
A large part of one entire act is taken up with 
an absurd scene based upon the difficulty of 
making Galatea understand the difference be- 
tween shooting wild animals and murder in the 
first degree. Her difficulty in comprehending 


. the nature of the marital relation and the obli- 


gations it imposes is more natural and better 
managed; but the spectator’s intelligence resents 
the suggestion that even a new-born statue would 
regard with the same feeling the killing of a 
man in cold blood and the shooting of a doe. 


—Mr. Theodore Thomas has never given a more 
striking proof of his extraordinary organizing 
and disciplinary powers than by the manner in 
which the New York Chorus Society, which is to 
be the ‘‘nucleus” of the May Festival chorus, 
sang at its first concert on Saturday night 
After a few months of practice this chorus has 
already developed a well-rounded body of sound, 
a precision of attack, and a regard for dynamic 
shading which come to most choruses only after 
years of study. It would be too much to say 
that the work done by the chorus was 
perfect in all respects. There was notice- 
able an occasional want of purity in tone and 
pitch and of rhythmic shading, especially at the 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, where even 
the Philharmonic orchestra wasstrangely erratic; 
but at the concert itself all minor deficiencies 
were lost sight of in the excellence of the general 
effect. The programme was remarkable for the 
variety, weight, and interest of the selections. 





First on the list came one of the best specimens 
of Handel’s choral writing, the ‘‘ Utrecht Jubi- 
late.” The solo parts of this work are decidedly 
stale and uninteresting, but the choruses are 
superb, the first in particular being charac 
terized by that sustained surging movement of 
sound which makes Handel's best choral works 
so suggestive of the villows of a moderately ex- 
cited ocean surface. The ‘ Jubilate” 
sung again at the May Festival. A strong con 
trast to this composition was afforded by the 
clean-cut, plastic rhythms, the modern harmo- 
nies and instrumentation, and the overwhelming 
grandeur of the chorus ‘* Wake, wake, the dawn 
ing day is near,” from the third act of Wag 
ner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,” which in the opera is 
sung by the assembled populace of Niirn 
berg in salutation of Hans Sachs. On the 
stage the chorus is usually of about the same 
size as the orchestra, whereas on this occasion 
it outnumbered the instrumentalists about six 
to one 


will be 


But the total impression was not so 
much altered by this arrangement as one would 
suppose, chiefly on account of the acoustically 
more advantageous position of the orchestra on 
the concert stage. Beethoven's Choral Fantasia 
in C minor, opus 8), for piano, chorus, and or 

chestra, is not often heard in concert halls, It is 
curiously suggestive of the Ninth Symph 

not only in its general cast, but in the melodic 

structure and vocal treatment of the last part. 
In spite of the festive and joyous character of 
the words of the chorus, there is yet noticeable 
an undercurrent of sadness so peculiar to Bee 

thoven, and so universally characteristic of the 
highest genius. The piano seems out of place in 
such a work, as Beethoven himself must have felt, 
since the part he assigned to it is quite trivial 

Mr. Joseffy, who sat at the piano, also contribu 

ted an original composition, a Scherzo Fantas 

tique for piano and orchestra, which is a cvrious 
embodiment of his style of pleying — light, 
airy, and graceful, but lacking force and elo- 
quence, The melodic and harmonic ideas of this 
scherzo are inferior in interest to the instrumenta 

tion, in which Mr. Joseffy has shown himself a 
clever disciple of Berlioz. After the scherzo Miss 
Schell and Miss Winant sang the duo from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Beatrice and Benedick,” which has 
been repeatedly heard of late in this city and 
Brooklyn. 

—The one remaining piece on the programme 
was that which had perhaps aroused the greatest 
curiosity on the part of the audience—the sec- 
ond and fifth of Professor Paine’s ‘‘ &dipus” 
choruses. Professor Paine has written a consid- 
erable number of for the concert 
stage, among them an oratorio, a mass, two 
symphonies, and a concert overture ; but none 
of these, in our opinion, equals in originality 
of conception and scholarly treatment his 
music to Sophocles’s tragedy, which to our 
taste is the most finished specimen of musical 
workmanship produced in this country. Pro 
fessor Paine’s devotion to Bach and Beethoven 
is well known, and the legitimave influence 
of these masters is revealed in most of 
his works, especially in its polyphonic struc- 
ture and clearness of form. But in these 
choruses he also unconsciously reveals his ad- 
miration for a composer whose theories he 
condemns. The vigorous and melodious treat- 
ment of the bass in the ‘“‘C&édipus” music, the 
chromatic progressions and modulations, the 
avoidance of stale cadences, the use of the 
brass in moments of passion, and the brilliant, 
full, and rich instrumentation in general, as well 
as the earnest endeavor to reproduce musi- 
cally the emotional contents of the language, 
are all so many tributes to the genius 
of Wagner, from whose influence no modern 
composer has yet succeeded in emancipating 
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himself. By this we do not intend to imply any 
plagiarism, but merely to mark the author's 
place in the musical world. Professor Paine’s 
music is hisown. It has individuality of style, 
and his themes impress themselves on the mem- 
ory at once, and gain in beauty by repeated 
hearing. The ‘‘CEdipus” music was given in 
its entirety at Booth’s Theatre on Monday 
evening. 

—In the Nation, Nos, 809 and 818, we published 
some then recent facts concerning the Brahmo 
Somaj, the theistic church of India, which 


placed Mr. Sen, for a long time a leader in that 
church, in unfavorable light, and which 
seemed even to bring him under suspicion of 


an 


favoring idolatrous rites. The Confemporary 
for October has an article by William Knighton 
on the same subject, in which some apology or 


explanation of those proceedings is attempted 
by some of Mr. Sen’s friends. In the same arti- 
cle, and in the November number, which has 
another paper on the subject by Miss Sophia 
Dobson Collet, the reader will find the history 


of the Brahmo movement brought down to Au- 
gust of last year, with numerous bighly instruc- 
tive quotations from Mr. Sen’s discourses. These 
show him to be, though a very able and eloquent 
man, yet too eccentric to continue to be the 


leader of the theistic movement in India; and it 
is understood that his authority as such, except 
with his own congregation, is very nearly gone. 
The Sadharan Sormaj, or Universal Church, with 
140 congregations all over India, is the true 
theistic church of India, from whose principles 
Mr. Sen has turned away, while he in turn has 
been forsaken by the great majority of its mem- 
bers. 

—A year or two ago Fr. Winkel Horn pub- 
lished in Leipzig an exhaustive work, written by 
himself, in German, on the literature of Iceland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, from 
the most ancient to the present time. He has 
now laid students of literature under obligation 
to him for two large octavo volumes in which 
he sketches the literature of Denmark alone, 
from its beginning down to the year 1880 (‘ Den 
danske Literaturs Historie’; Copenhagen). The 
work is written in the spirit of Taine’s ‘ English 
Literature,’ but is much fuller in details. In- 
deed, Horn takes up in chronological order 
every author worthy of mention, and has, 
nevertheless, avoided the fault which we point- 
ed out in his German work, and on account of 
which we complained that his book would be 
found “ tedious reading ” (Nation, Jan. 13, 1881), 
by introducing more biographical matter and 
by giving specimens from the authors whose 
works are discussed. Horn divides Danish lite- 
rature into the following six epochs: 1. The 
Middle Ages ; 2. The Epoch of the Reformation; 
8. The Epoch of Learning; 4. Holberg and his 
contemporaries; 5. The Epoch of Enlightenment; 
6. The Nineteenth Century. The book must be 
called a timely one, since N, M, Petersen’s great 
pioneer work in this field, in six large volumes, 
is, on the one hand, too expensive for most stu- 
dents, and, on the other hand, closes with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Whatever 
may be said of the propriety of including the 
names of living authors and of passing judg- 
ment on that of which the future can alone be 
the competent judge, we are certain that a large 
number, particularly of Horn’s readers in for- 
eign countries, will be grateful to him for the 
facts given in the last one hundred pages of his 
work, and will not think it strange that he did 
not confine himself to these, but tried to present 
a general estimate of the literary value of the 
products even of the last ten years, In our 
opinion, he has succeeded in setting forth the 
merits and faults of his contemporaries in an 





unbiased and impartial manner. The reader 
gets a tolerably definite idea of the foreign 
streams of culture which from time to time have 
given direction and color to Danish literature, 
and learns that Denmark forms a part of the 
wide field of European thought, of which the 
whole expanse is benefited whenever a refresh- 
ing rain descends in any locality. The debt of 
Holberg and Danish literature to Molitre may 
be referred to as a striking illustration of this. 
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JAMES’S PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


The Portrait of aLady. By Henry James, jr. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


Mr. JAmEs’s novel, which caused each number 
of the Atlantic Monthly to be awaited with im- 
patience last year, gains in its complete presen- 
tation, and, like most novels of any pretensions, 
is most readable when read consecutively. Un- 
like most novels, however, whose fate (and the 
fortune of whose authors) it is to appear serially, 
the reason for this does not consist in the conden- 
sation which the reader is thus enabled to make 
in spite of the author, but in the fact that it isa 
work of art of which the whole is equal to no 
fewer than all of its parts, and of which there is 
a certain ‘‘tendency,” to lose which is to miss 
one of the main features of the book. In other 
words, ‘The Portrait of a Lady’ is an tasportentl 
work, the most important Mr. James has thus 
far written, and worthy of far more than mere 
perusal—worthy of study, one is inclined to say. 
It is in fact a little too important—to express by 
a paradox the chief criticism to be made upon it— 
or, at all events, the only impression left by it 
which is not altogether agreeable. For the first 
twoor three hundred pages one is beguiled by a 
kind of entertainment always of a high order 
—the dissection of an interesting character 
by a cleverand scrupulous demonstrator. Af- 
ter that, though it would be misleading to 
say that the interest flags—the interest being 
throughout the book remarkable for its even- 
ness—the feeling supervenes that to be still, 
entertained argues a happy aptitude for most' 
serious and “intellectual” delectation. Most! 
persons will recall some experience of the same 
sensation in first becoming acquainted with un- 
disguisedly philosophical writings—such as the 
writings of Emerson or Burke. To others it may 
be indicated by saying that it is just the sensa- 
tion Carlyle missed in finding the works of| 
George Eliot “ dook—just dool.” In America, it is 
well known, we do not find George Eliot dull, 
andit is upon our appetite for this sort of pro- 
vender that Mr. James doubtless relies, and un- 
doubtedly does well torely. Nevertheless, itis 
possible to feel what Cariyle meant without 
agreeing with it; and though maintaining firmly 
the absorbing interest of ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady,’ weare ready to admit that once.or twice 
we have laid aside the book for a season, with 
the exhilaration which Mr. Howells has some- 
where observed to be coincident with giving up 
a difficult task. One of the happiest of 
the many happy remarks made in ‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady’ is in Miss Stackpole’s char- 
acterization of her fiancé: ‘‘He’s as clear as 
glass; there’s no mystery about him. | He is not 
intellectual, but he appreciates intellect. , On the 
other hand, he doesn’t exaggerate its claims, I 
sometimes think we do in the United States.” 
The person of whom this is said naturally cuts a 
smaller figure in the novel than the more com- 
plex organizations, in dealing with which Mr. 


’ James is most at home; and it is the inference 


from this circumstance that we have in mind. 
For not only are the simpler though perennial 
elements of human nature in general eschewed) 
by Mr, James, but his true distinction—that is to” 





say, his strength and weakness also—consists in 
his attempt to dispense with all the ordinary 


‘machinery of the novelist except the study of 
‘subtle shades of character. 


In other words, his 
masterpiece, as ‘The Portrait of a Lady’ must 
be called, is not only outside of the category of 
the old romance of which ‘Tom Jones,’ for ex- 
ample, may stand as the type, but also dispenses 
with the dramatic movement and passionate in- 
terest upon which the later novelists, from 
Thackeray to Thomas Hardy, have relied. Ina 
sense, and to a certain extent, Turgeneff may be 
said to be Mr. James’s master, but even a sketch 
or a study by Turgeneff is turbulence itself beside 


| the elaborate placidity of these 519 pages. This 


involves the necessity of the utmost care in pre- 
senting the material, and accordingly we have 
that squaring of the elbows and minute pains- 
taking which not only result inevitably in occa- 
sional lumbering movement, but which lend the 
work an air of seeming more important than 
any book whatever could possibly be; so that it 
is perhaps fortunate for its popularity (which, 
by the way, we believe is extraordinary) that we 
exaggerate the claims of intellect occasionally in 
the United States. 

Even this measure of fault-finding, however, 
seems a little ungracious, not to say hypercriti- 
cal, in view of the distinguished success of Mr. 
James’s experimentin applying the development 
theory to novel-writing, so tospeak. We have 
ourselves followed the succession of his stories 
since ‘Roderick Hudson’ appeared with mingled 
interest and regret, because he has seemed to be 
getting further and further away from very safe 
ground, where he was very strong, and into the 
uncertainties of an unfamiliar region of which 
it was impossible to tell whether its novelty or 
its real merit gave it its interest. The elemental 
characters and dramatic situations of the novel 
just mentioned were strongly handled, and the 
work being, comparatively speaking, a youthful 
one, its promise seemed even greater than its 
actual qualities, But, almost as if he had 
been an amateur dipping into another branch 
of effort after having demonstrated his abili- 
ty in one, Mr. James immediately abandoned 
the field of imaginative romance as it is gen- 
erally understood. He at ovce made clear his 
faculty for his new choice, and the field he en- 
tered on with ‘The American,’ and continued 
with the shorter stories illustrative of American 
types, became immediately popular. ‘ Daisy 
Miller’ may almost be said to mark an era in 
the mental progress of many persons who exag- 
gerate the claims of intellect occasionally ; it is 
wearisome to recall the ‘‘discussions” it occa- 
sioned in drawing-rooms and in print, There 
was, to be sure, a Chauvinist view, so to speak, 
taken of this and its associated sketches, by per- 
sons who omitted to perceive that Mr. James 
had not only made the current mechanical specu- 
lations about “the coming American novel” 
an anachronism, but had also displayed his pa- 
triotism and the national genius by inventing a 
new variety of literature. But naturally Mr. 
James might be expected to heed rather those of 
iis readers who appreciated and enjoyed his mo- 
tives and rejoiced in his discovery of romantic 
sociology. And this seemed his realdanger ; for 
though to these readers this reading conveyed a 
peculiarly refined pleasure, on account both of 
|its novelty and the Cleverness of its execution, 
there was no certainty that this pleasure was not 
a rather temporary mood, and likely to pass 
away after the novelty had worn off. Instead, 
however, of avoiding this danger by a return to 
the perennially interesting material with which 
he first dealt, Mr. James has conquered it, 
vi et armis, by a persistence that at one 
time seemed a little wilful. No one can 
now pretend, whatever his own literary likes 
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and dislikes may be, that romantic socio- 
logy, exploited as Mr. James has shown it 
capable of being, is nota thoroughly serious field 
of literature, whose interest is permanent and 
dignified. 

‘The Portrait of a Lady’ is a modest title, 
though an aptone. The portrait of the lady in 
question is indeed the theme of the book, and it is 
elaborated with a minuteness so great that when 
finally one begins to find it confusing it becomes 
evident that the ordinary point of view must be 
changed, and the last detail awaited—as‘in a 
professedly scientific work—before the whole can 
appear. Miss Isabel Archer is an orphan to 
whom her aunt gives an opportunity of seeing 
the world, and to whom her aunt’s husband 
leaves a large fortune, at the instance of his son, 
who is unselfishly and romantically interested to 
see what his cousin will make of her life when 


nothing prevents her from doing as she wishes. » 


The reader at once assumes the position of this 
young man, and with more or less (less in our 
own case, we confess) sympathy, watches the 
progress of the drama which he has set going. 
At the climax the heroine discovers that she has 
wrecked her life most miserably. The spiritual 
transition from the Isabel Archer of Albany to 
the Mrs. Osmond of Rome is of course accom- 
plished in part by natural disposition and in part 
by the influence of the numerous characters 
which surround her. The way in which this 
influence is exhibited is a marked feature of 
the book. IfGeorge Eliot was the first to make 
of this important moral phenomenon a distinct 
study, Mr. James has here, in our opinion quite 
surpassed her. Any one can judge by comparing 
the reciprocal effect upon the development of 
each other’s characters of the Lydgates in ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch’ with that of the Osmonds here. The 
other characters are treated with a microscopy 
hardly inferior. Osmond himself is one of the 
most palpable of those figures in fiction which 
are to be called subtle. Madame Merle, his for- 
mer mistress, mother of his child, who makes the 
marriage between him and his poverty and Isa- 
bel and her wealth, and who, up to the climax 
of the book, is Isabei’s ideal, is, if anything, even 
better done.’ There is something almost uncanny 
in the perfection with which these secretive na- 
tures are turned inside out for the reader’s inspec- 
tion. As for the heroine, the American girl par 
excellence, it seems as if, scientifically speaking, 
Mr. James had said thelast word on this subject; 
at any rate till the model herself is still further 
developed. For example (p. 344): “She never 
looked so charming as when, in the genial heat 
of discussion, she received a crushing blow full in 
the face and brushed it away as a feather.” There 
are pages as good. 

It has long been evident that Mr. James’s pow- 
ers of observation are not only remarkably keen, 
but sleepless as well. But ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady’ would not be what it is if it did not pos- 
sess a fonds of moral seriousness, in addition to 
and underlying its extraordinary interest of 
purely intellectual curiosity. There is a specific; 
lesson for the American girl in the first place; 
there are others, more general, which accom- 
pany every imaginative work of large impor- 
tance. That these are nowhere distinctly stated 
is now nothing new in fiction even of a distinctly 
moral purpose. But Mr. James has carried sug- 
gestiveness in this regard further than any rival 
novelist, and though, unless one bas ears to heay, 
it is entirely possible to miss the undertone of his 
book, to an appreciative sense there is something 
exquisite in the refinement with which it is con- 
veyed. Refinement in this respect cannot be 
carried too far. In strictly literary matters 
Mr. James’s fastidiousness may be object- 
ed to, perhaps, if one chooses; he has car- 
ried the method of the essayist into the 
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domain of romance: its light touch, its 
reliance on suggestiveness, its weakness for indi- 
rect statement, its flattering presupposition of 
the reader’s perceptiveness, its low tones, its 
polish. Upon occasion, where the circumstances 
really seem to warrant a little fervor, you onlv 
get from the author of ‘ The Portrait of a Lady : 
irreproachability. Objection to this may easily 
be carried too far, however; and those who do 
thus carry it too far, and argue that no people 
ever spoke and acted with the elegance and pre- 
icision of the personages here portrayed, must of 
necessity pay the penalty of ultra-literalness and 
imiss the secret of Mr. James’ssuccess. To charac- 
terize this secret with adequate fulness would re- 
quire far more than the space at our disposal; 
but it may be sufficiently indicated by calling it 
the imaginative treatment of reality. In this 
unquestionably lies Mr. James’s truly original 
excellence. ‘The Portrait of a Lady’ is the 
most eminent example we have thus far had of 
realistic art in fiction @ outrance, because its 
substance is thoroughly, and at times profoundly, 
rea], and at the same time its presentation is 
imaginative. On the one hand, wilfulness and 
fantasticality are avoided, and on the other, prose 
and flatness. One may even go further, and say 
that the book succeeds in the difficult preblem of 
combining a scientific value with romantic in- 
terest and artistic merit. 





COBDEN.—I. 


The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. 
London : Chapman & Hall; Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 


CoBDEN was the apostle of a social creed. His 
strength and his weakness, his success and his 
failure, are best understood if he be regarded as 
the preacher of principles which to him had the 
character of a religion. This was in substance 
his own view of his position. He explains, quite 
after the manner of a religious leader, how he 
and his friends had originally engaged in the 
work of free trade without at all fully entering 
into the vastness of the cause which they had in 
hand: ‘I am afraid that most of us entered 
upon this struggle with the belief that we had 
some distinct class interest in the question, and 
that we should carry it by a manifestation of 
our will in this district, against the will and con- 
sent of other portions of the community.” It is, 
however, abundantly clear that with Cobden at 
least the ‘‘class interest,” to use Mr. Morley's 
language, ‘‘ widened into the consciousness of a 
commanding national] interest. In raising the 
question of the bread-tax and its pestilent effects 
on their own trade and on the homes of their 
workmen, the Lancashire men were involunta- 
rily opening the Whole question of the condition 
of England.” And whatever might be the case 
of Cobden’s companions or followers, he came 
soon to perceive the wide bearings of the contest 
in which he was engaged. Hence his deepening 
tone of fervor or conviction ; hence, too, that 
“call” of John Bright by his friend and teacher 
which has, as narrated by the great orator, some- 
thing that irresistibly reminds the reader of. the 
appeals by which reformers of all ages have sum- 
moned chosen disciples to their side : 

‘*T was in the depths of grief, I might almost 
say of despair ; for the light and sunshine of my 
house had been extinguished. All that was left 
on earth of my young wife . . . was lying 
still and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. 
Cobden called upon me as his friend, and ad- 
dressed me . . with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said : ‘There are 
thousands of houses in England at this moment 
where wives, mothers, and children are dying 
of hunger. Now,’ he said, *when the first 


paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise 
ou to come with me, and we will never rest till 
the corn-law is re _” 





To many readers Cobden’s words will seem to 
end with a kind of bathos: the repeal of an ob- 
jectionable tax is not, they think, a cause such 
as the abolition of slavery or the independence 
of Italy, for the sake of which a man might live 
and die. The point to note is, that to Cobden’'s 
mind and to the feelings of the sufferer who heard 
him it seemed far otherwise. ‘‘ I knew that the 
description,” says Bright, ‘“‘he had given of the 
homes of thousands was not an exaggerated de- 
scription ; I felt in my conscience that there was 
a work which somebody must do, and therefore 
I accepted his invitation ; and from that time 
forth we never ceased to labor hard on behalf of 
the resolution which we had made.” At least 
as early, therefore, as 1841 the contest for free 
trade, and for all that free trade to his mind 
meant, had become to Cobden a sacred duty. 
He was already the preacher of a faith. Hence 
arose his fervid denunciation of those who did 
not take part in the conflict of right against 
wrong. 

“Tt isin vain,” he writes to a clergyman, ‘to 
try and elevate the religious character of a peo- 
ple whose physical condition is degraded by the 
wivation of the first necessaries of life ; and 
1ence we are taught to pray for our daily bread 
before spiritual graces. There is a legislative 
enactment which prevents the poor of this town 
from obtaining a sufficiency of wholesome food, 
and I am sure the law only requires to be under- 
stood by our clergy to receive their whole unani- 
mous condemnation, Surely a law of this kind, 
opposed alike to the laws of nature, the obvious 
dispensations of Divine Providence, and the re- 
vealed Word of God, must be denounced by the 
ministers of the Gospel.” 


It is easy for opponents to imagine that lan- 
guage of this kind is mere rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, meant to excite or stimulate supporters. 
It is far wiser and fairer to assume that such 
words express the simple, unaffected convictions 
of the speaker, and show that his cause is in his 
eyes invested with the sacredness of religion. 
Nor does Cobden ever deviate for long from this 
point of view. Like other leaders of men, he 
may have deceived himself in supposing that he 
had little pleasure in public life, but he assuredly 
looked upon himself (and no doubt with substan 
tial truth) as one called upon and compelled by 
Providence to perform a particular work. ‘It 
has always,” he writes to a friend, ‘‘ been to me 
a spectacle worthy of reproach to see a man sac- 
rificing the welfare of his own domestic circle to 
the cravings of a morbid desire for public noto- 
riety ; and God, who knows our hearts, will free 
me from any such unworthy motives. I was 
driven along a groove by accident too fast and 
too far to retreat with honor, or without some 
risk of loss to the country ; but the happiest day 
of my life will be that which releases me from 
the conflicting sense of rival duties by restoring 
me again to private life.” Grant, however, that 
Cobden was the apostle of a social and political 
creed, and two questions at once present them- 
selves for candid consideration : What were the 
essential features of Cobden’s creed? What 
were his own characteristics as the exponent 
of it? 

Cobden’s fundamental dogma, the real basis 
of all his political actions, was the principle that 
the whole policy of modern states, and notably 
of England, ought to conform to and be ruled 
by the laws of political economy. Any arrange- 
ment which hampered the trade, or was not 
conducive to the material prosperity, of the na- 
tion was, to his mind, an arrangement at va- 
riance with the nature of things, and doomed, 
like every other scheme conflicting with the laws 
of the universe, to failure and ruin, This dog- 
ma, which, looked at from one side, appears to 
be merely the doctrine that the great end of so- 
cial life is the promotion of material prosperity, 
acquired under his treatment grandeur and im- 
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pressiveness from the force of two considerations 
which he seized with prophetic insight, and 
pressed upon his age with prophetic fervor. 
Material prosperity, in the first place, is the 
essential condition for the physical, the moral, 
the religious development of that vast majority 
of every civilized community who, under the 
name of the poor, the laboring classes, or the 
artisans, have, both from their numbers and 
their wretchedness, a just claim that the promo- 
tion of their true interests should be the main 
aim of social organization. The economic inte- 
rests, in the second place, of one country are, 
when rightly understood, the true interest of the 
whole world. Hence to the freetrader of 1541 
the contest for free trade was a struggle on be- 
half of the welfare of the masses, and also a 
struggle against that national blindness and sel- 
fishness which has prevented all mankind from 
sharing with equal freedom in the natural bless- 
ings Which the Creator has distributed through- 
out all the world for the benefit of all his chil- 
dren, Whoever considers that the close connec- 
tion in Cobden’s mind between free trade, popular 
progress, and general philanthropy was simply 
the result of a merchant’s passion for commerce, 
would do well to reflect that the most melan- 
choly and the least worldly of religious poets 
had before Cobden’s birth anticipated that view 
of the moral significance of trade which lent to 
economic theories a moral and religious sanc- 
tion : 





“ Again—the band of commerce was design’d 
To associate all the branches of mankind; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes. 
Fach climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use ; 
No land but listens to the common call, 
And in return receives supply from all. 
This genial intercourse and inutual aid 
Cheers what were else an universal shade, 
Calls Nature from her ivy-mantied den, 
And softens human rock-work into men.” 


What Mr. Morley terms the “high economic 
doctrine "—or, in other words, the principle that 
all national policy ought to be tested by its bear- 
ing on trade—destroyed the corn-laws, but it 
was a dogma which, when once received as an 
article of faith, was fatal to many other things 
besides the vicious legislation which raised the 
price of bread. Long before the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was organized, Cobden had perceived 
that if statesmanship was to be looked upon as a 
branch of economics, the whole foreign policy 
of England, not to say of the civilized world, 
must be remodelled. The “balance of power,” 
the ‘independence of the ‘Turkish Empire,” the 
“necessity of checking the growth of Russia,” 
the ‘‘ extension or maintenance of the Indian or 
Colonial Empire of England,” seemed, when 
tested by their reference to trade, little better 
than empty phrases. The one essential condi- 
tion for commerce is freedom of exchange and 
the existence of peace. Hence the practical 
outcome of Cobden’s economic doctrine was the 
absolute necessity of freeing commerce from all 
unnecessary burdens ; of keeping down standing 
armies ; and of maintaining peace at any price 
short of concessions fatal to the material pros- 
perity—or, in other words, the trade—of the 
nation. That the views of Cobden and his asso- 
ciates are open to very considerable criticism we 
have no doubt whatever ; but it is of great im- 
portance, even for the sake of fair criticism, to 
realize what these views were, and how great 
was the element of truth which they contained. 
It is the more essential to examine the matter 
with some care, because the true character of 
Cobden’s economical doctrines has been a good 
deal masked by their accidental connection with 
revolutionary or republican opinions. The plain 
truth is, that though Cobden was throughout 
life engaged in a conflict with the English aris- 
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tocracy, his fundamental convictions consisted 
of economic beliefs which had no necessary con- 
nection with democratic, or even with political, 
principles. A benevolent and enlightened despot- 
ism, or even a very enlightened aristocratic 
government, might have pursued a policy of 
free trade and peace which would have com- 
mended itself to Mr. Cobden. There is, indeed, 
little doubt that, had he lived in the eighteenth 
century, he would have looked, as did Turgot, 
and for that matter as did Voltaire, on an en- 
lightened despotism as the form of government 
most likely to promote the progress of the world. 
From accident of position, and from the force of 
circumstances, Cobden was a democratic leader; 
but his doctrines are, when dispassionately ex- 
amined, the doctrines of an economist, not of a 
democrat. 

If Cobden’s creed be looked at in its true light, 
as that of an economist penetrated by the con- 
viction that the government of the state exists 
for the benefit of the mass of the people, and 
that states and nations themselves are bodies 
which exist, or ought to exist, for the benefit of 
mankind, it will be seen that his teaching con- 
tained truths of great value which, in Cobden’s 
time, required to be forced on the attention of 
the world. It was, for example, undoubtedly 
true between 1830 and 1848 that the pressing 
problem of the day was how to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. Reform bills, splendid 
foreign policy, the maintenance of national 
prestige, the dignity of the empire, were all 
good things in their way, but the one immediate, 
pressing question was the “condition of Eng- 
land.” It was also true, as Cobden constantly 
insisted, that neglect and contempt of economic 
laws were bringing the country to ruin, and 
that nothing but strict public economy and 
complete freedom of trade could restore the 
nation to prosperity. It was further true that 
low taxation was inconsistent with the keeping 
up of large armaments, and that free trade 
itself made any system of active intervention in 
the affairs of foreign countries difficult and im- 
politic. In England the doctrines of free trade 
have been justified by their fruits. The country 
has enjoyed for more than a generation a period 
of unexampled prosperity, and freedom from 
physical suffering has reconciled the working- 
classes of England to the constitution under 
which they live. The present period of depres- 
sion has proved to demonstration that in Great 
Britain (we say nothing of Ireland) there is no 
large discontented class. If any one will read 
any description of England between 1830 and 
1845 and compare it with her present state, he 
will realize how great have been the political 
benefits conferred on Englishmen by free trade. 
Nor ought the course of events abroad during 
the last twenty-five years to conceal from can- 
did observers the fact that nations or statesmen 
who, rightly or not, have rejected the free-trade 
creed, have done so at an immense cost. Great 
things have been accomplished in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and, in a different way, in France. 
Meanwhile, Continental Europe bas been turned 
into a vast camp. This is a terrible set-off 
against the benefits conferred on the world by 
the ideas and the statesmanship which, often in 
neglect of economic considerations, have created 
Italy and have reunited Germany. 

‘““You must live before you can live well.” 
This homely adage contains and, if properly 
understood, defines the essential and important 
truth contained in the “ high economic doctrine.” 
Freedom of exchange and all that it implies 
enable the mass of the world “‘ to live”; but no 
merely economic doctrine, however wide the 
extension given to it, ensures that men shall 
‘‘live well.” That men ‘do not live by bread 
alone” is as true in the sphere of politics as in 





the sphere of religion ; and the defect of the 
free-trade creed is, not that it is false, but that, 
looked upon as containing the principles of 
statesmanship, it is inadequate or incomplete. 
The teaching of the Manchester school did not 
in any way meet two ideas which have influ* 
enced more strongly than any other conceptions 
the whole course of modern European history. 
Freedom of exchange, closely connected as it 
was with the wider dogma of which it is merely 
a part—summed up in the phrase laissez-faire— 
in no way met those notions which, summed up 
under the vague term of Socialism, fascinated 
men as different as Maurice and Louis Blanc, 
and which, whether sound or not, have, as Mr. 
Morley points out, in factexercised an immense, 
though unrecognized, influence over the whole 
current of English legislation, as well as over 
the arrangements of English trade. The creed, 
again, preached at the Free-Trade Hall was 
utterly foreign to the enthusiasm for the rights 
of nationalities which, within the last thirty 
years, has remoulded the map of Europe. Cob- 
den’s faith was, oddly enough, a little out of 
date. A curious combination of circumstances 
made it possible for him and his associates to 
give practical effect to their speculative views, 
but the doctrine which he taught was not in 
reality in accordance with the prevailing senti- 
ment of his time. He pressed the truths dis- 
covered by Adam Smith and by Bentham upon 
a generation who half believed in Fourier or in 
Louis Blanc, and whose imaginations were capti- 
vated by the teaching of Mazzini and by the 
achievements of Garibaldi. To say that the 
free-trade doctrine of 1840 was not in harmony 
with the ideals of the men who witnessed and 
shared the revolutionary movements of 1848, is 
assuredly not the same thing as asserting either 
that the policy of the economists is mistaken or 
that the ideas of Socialists or Nationalists are 
sound. What is certain is that no mere econo- 
mic reform will of itself remove all the evils of 
society. If the United States should now, as 
every rational man must hope that they will at 
some future day, adopt the policy of unrestricted 
free trade, the Union would form a state 
governed by all the principles contained in Cob- 
den’s creed. Does any one suppose that the 
Union would then constitute an earthly para- 
dise? Assuredly, a man of Cobden’s genius 
would soon find that even in a society unbur- 
dened by feudal ideas and freed from the curse 
of protection there was still room for the labors 
of a reformer. 


JOHNSTON'S CECIL COUNTY. 


History of Cecil County, Maryland. By George 
Johnston. Elkton, 1881. 


In a country like ours, whose oldest history is 
but of yesterday, and where local ties are com- 
paratively weak, there is a special reason why 
everything that can give that history fulness 
and color, and link the present more firmly to 
the past, should be carefully preserved. From 
this point of view, we are pleased to notice the 
growing tendency to produce local histories like 
this before us ; and we should be glad if, in the 
older States at least, each city, each county, 
each village and township had its local historian 
or annalist. While, of course, the petty pro- 
vincialism 


“ That thinks the rustic cackle of its bourg 
The murmur of the world,” 


is not to be approved, we must remember that 
the patriotism that owns no narrower sphere 
than ‘‘the boundless continent” is apt to be at- 
tenuated in proportion to its expansion ; and, 
after all, the local affections are the rootlets 
which nourish the love of country and fasten 
it in the heart. To our mind, no movement has 
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arisen in France for nearly a century so promis- 
ing as the late Proven¢al revival, which, though 
assuming a somewhat fantastic form, is yet full 
of fresh and vigorous life. But it is a far cry 
from the Garonne to the Elk, and we must come 
back to Mr. Johnston's book. 

After the inevitable first chapter on Captain 
Smith and his voyage up the Chesapeake, we are 
at once brought face to face with the equally 
inevitable Clayborne, who was “dispossessed,” 
Mr. Johnston thinks, of Kent Island. Now, of 
all the colonial history of Maryland, this busi- 
ness of Clayborne’s seems to be the solitary inci- 
dent that possesses at the present day a living 
interest other than historical and antiquarian. 
And the reason of this is an odd one. While the 
people of all the other older States take pride in 
their founders, and that man weuld be anathe- 
ma who in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, or 
Massachusetts, should be so hardy as to blas- 
pheme Penn, Roger Williams, or the Pilgrims, 
in Maryland, on the contrary, we find a number 
of worthy and intelligent persons who seem to 
have a personal grudge against Ceecilius Calvert, 
and listen with pleasure to anything that tends 
to place him in an unfavorable light. As this 
case of Clayborne’s is the only one that will 
serve the purpose, they are never weary of cit- 
ing it as an act of high-handed oppression on the 
part of the Proprietary ; and yet the real griev- 
avce of Clayborne, when examined, turns out 
to be one of the smallest. Here are the facts: 
Clay borne, Secretary of State for Virginia, had 
been granted a license to trade with the Dutch 
and others, and under this license had estab- 
lished a trading-post on Kent Island, and another 
near the mouth of the Susquehanna. When the 
province of Maryland was granted to Calvert, 
the latter notified Clayborne that these posts 
were within his dominion, and that the dwellers 
therein must consider themselves under his gov- 
ernment. Clayborne resisted and defied him, 
and appealed to Virginia for help. Baltimore, 
who was most desirous of enlisting able and 
energetic men among his colonists, would gladly 
have had his support; and, we cannot doubt, 
would not merely have granted Clayborne all 
the land he wanted, but would have advanced 
him to as high a position under the Maryland 
government as he enjoyed in Virginia, had he 
been willing ; but he refused, and even armed e 
vessel and made war on the government at St. 
Mary’s. We may imagine an analogous case if, 
at the cession of the District of Columbia to the 
United States, an enthusiastic Marylander had 
refused to acknowledge the new jurisdiction, 
and, fortifying his house, had bid defiance to the 
Federal authority. Of course the Proprietary 
had but the one alternative: to enforce his au- 
thority or to throw up his charter. He enforced 
his authority, and Clayborne fled. We can 
sympathize with Clayborne’s natural attachment 
to Virginia ; but it is plain that his grievance 
was purely sentimental, and if he was dispos- 
sessed of his trading-posts, he had only himself to 
blame. 

There is fine material for the novelist or dra- 
matist in the romantic story of George Talbot, 
the eponymous hero of Talbot County—satrap, 
homicide, outlaw, and hermit. It is an ixterest- 
ing proof of the fact that the early portion of 
any people’s history tends to take a legendary 
form, no matter in what epoch of the Weltge- 
schichte it may fall, to find that legend has 
crystallized about this redoubtable Talbot as 
about any Dorus or Ion. He wes a kinsman of 


the Proprietary, who established him in the 
northeastern parts of his dominion, with the 
titles of “ deputy-governor and surveyor-gene- 
ral,” with territories not very exactly limited, 
and with powers not very clearly defined. 
These vaguencsses Talbot interpreted in his own 
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manner ; defining the former as ‘‘all you can 
get,” and the latter as “* whatever you please.” 
Far away from the authorities at St. Mary’s, in 
the primeval wilderness, he proceeded to consti- 
tute himself monarch of very much more than 
all he surveyed, in either the technical or thi 
poetic Like some Warden 
of the Marches in feudal times, he built him 
self a fortress, garrisoned it with a band ot 
daring and devoted retainers, and harried the 
country round at 


sense of the word. 


his will and pleasure, but 
without bloodshed for a time, so far as we can 
learn. 

tudents 
of human nature that in the power of arousing 
the old Adam in the unregenerate soul nothing 
has ever existed or been discovered comparable 


It is, however, a fact well known to 


and one 
Rousby, a customs officer of the King, in a luck- 
less hour for him, came into contact with Talbot, 
who incontinently abolished him. 

of the times when Virginia, being in favor at 
court, was bullying Maryland ; and, against all 
law and justice, Talbot was carried off to Vir- 
ginia for trial, which meant death. The courage 
and address, however, of his devoted wife and 
two faithful followers delivered him from pri 
son ; but the pursuit was so energetic that he 
had to take refuge in a cave near where Port 
Deposit now stands, where he long remained in 
hiding, fed, the legend says, by hawks which he 
trained to fish for him in the river. Again he 
fell into the hands of the Virginians, but the 
prompt action of his friends in England pro- 
cured his pardon before the close of the trial. 
He returned to the mother country, fought on 
the Jacobite side, then entered the French 
King’s Irish Brigade, and ended his adventu- 
rous career in battle. 

An example of the tendency of myth and 
legend to form around any unusual natural 
phenomenon is the following: Near Elk Neck 
Ferry there grows an ancient holly-bush, whose 
leaves, for some unexplained botanical reason, 
are flecked with spots and splashes of crimson. 
The story goes that one Hans Rudolph, who in 
early times was the owner of the ferry, set out 
one morning in pursuit of a runaway slave. 
The negro, who had armed himself with a gun, 
was crouching in ambush behind a log at the 
roadside, and when his master drew near fired, 
his victim’s blood bespattering the leaves of the 
bush, which have ever since retuined the crim- 
son stains. 

It was long the custom for persons who wished 


to a collector of customs or excise ; 


It was at one 


‘to emigrate to America, and had not the means 


of paying their passage, to eter into indentures 
to serve for a given time—usually three years— 
after their arrival. The services of these “ re- 
lemptioners,” as they were called, were sold to 
the highest bidder on the arrival of the ship. 
Speculators sometimes bought up a whole gang, 
and marched them through tbe country, selling 
here one and there another, as they could find 
purchasers ; from which practice they were 
nicknamed ‘‘soul-drivers.” It happened one 
day that a “ soul-driver” who had sold off all 
his gang but a single Irishman, stopped very 
late at a country tavern. Early in the morning 
the Irishman got up, put on his master’s clothes, 
found the host, and actually sold the ‘“seul- 
driver” to him for a good price, representing 
him as an exceedingly good servant, whose only 
fault was that of being a most outrageous and 
impudent liar, who might even go to the extent 
of representing himself as the master, if he 
thought the landlord gullible enough to believe 
him. Having given this caution, he pocketed 
his own price and went on his way rejoicing, 
leaving the ‘‘soul-driver ’ and landlord to settle 
the muiter between them, One cannot help 
trusting that they were a long time settling it, 
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1725 they 


the course of time received a letter from her 
uncle Daniel saving that her mother was dead, 
and had left her considerable property. He 
sent over her mother’s furniture, of which 


inventory is given in his letter, recommendin 


to her particular care various articles which ly 
had used in his private study, “as they have dk 
scended,” he wrote, from our 
Flemish ancestors, who sought refuge under the 
banner of Queen Elizabeth from the tyranny of 
Philippe,” and apologizing for the cou 
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two chairs, the wicker seats of which he tia: 
worn out and replaced by wooden ones. W< 
are glad to learn that these chairs are still pr 


served, one in the possession of her descendant 
James Trimble, and the other m that of the 
Delaware Historical Society. From this time 
Elizabeth corresponded with her uncle, whose 
letters she carefully preserved, and they 
now probably in the keeping of some of her de 
scendants, 
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This history is not only agreeably written, full 
of interesting particulars of early Maryland his 
tory, and illustrated by a good map, but in 
typography and general finish is a creditable 
specimen of Elkton workmanship. We are not 
disposed to carp at Little blemishes here 
there; though it certainly has an odd effect to 
find the third Lord Baltimore, ‘‘ Absolute Lord 
and Proprietary,” as his style ran, persistently 
alluded to as ** Charles Absolute,” 
a progenitor of Sir Anthony. 
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ROSCHER’S NATIONAL ECONOMY, 


Nationalékonomik des Handcls- und Gewerbfleis 
Ein Hand- und Lesebuch fiir Geschiifts- 

miinner und Studierende. Von. Wilhelin 

Roscher. Stuttgart. 15881. 
It is with no ordinary interest that the studeut 
of political economy cuts the leaves of this book. 
Not only is its author more widely known than 
any other writer upon kindred subjects now liv- 
ing, but he is known to bea man of high scholar- 
ly attainments, whose accuracy in the statement 
of facts pertaining to industrial subjects is un- 
equalled, This book, moreover, is the third vol 
ume ina systematic treatise, the first edition of 
the first volume of which appeared in 1854. The 
labor of its author, during the twenty-seven 
years which have intervened, has been almost 
entirely in the field of political economy, and one 
is thus assured that what he now writes will not 
prove to be undigested matter, or to be based 
upon hastily gathered data. The expectation thus 
excited is heightened by learning of the success of 
all of Professor Roscher’s previous works,especial 
ly the first and second vclumes of the system of 
which this book forms a part. The first volume, 
‘Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie,’ had, in 
1877, passed through twelve German editions. 
The second volume, ‘ Nationalékonomik des 
Ackertaues vad der \ye:wandten Urproduc- 
tioner,’ which appeared fir t in 1559, had, in 
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1S75, reached the eiguth edition. It is this book 
which Professor Adolf Wagner, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, pronounces the most important 
contribution which has for many years 
been made to the study of which it forms a part. 


l 
Slnpie 


It was the original design of the author to com- 
plete his system in four volumes, and, what is 
especially worthy of mention, since the author is 
a German, the subsequent study of many years 
has not induced him to extend the first plan. He 
promises that the fourth and last volume, which 
will be entitled ‘ Lehre vom Staats- und 
meindehaushalt,’ shall be put in press without 
delay, ‘* wenn Gott Leben und Kraft erhilt.” 

ro one who is acquainted with the growth of 
literature since the middle of the last 
century, this purpose on the part of Professor 
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itoscher to complete a system begun while yet 
he was a young man, suggests the query as to 
the permanent place in the structure of economic 
thought which will be eventually assigned to 
the historical method of study in industrial sub- 
This method was originally regarded as a 
radically new departure, as beginuing a new 
era in the development of political economy. It 
is evident that our author considers it to be the 
correct method, and trusts that it will prove to 
be the permanent one; otherwise he weuld not 
have devoted the closing years of a life of hard 
work to such a laborious arrangement of cita- 
tions and references as the present volume indi- 
cates—a labor in which but little enthusiasm can 
be aroused, and which must repress every play 
of the imagination by which many are led to 
undertake severe toil. 

It is not, however, so evident that the younger 
economists are equally deferential to this method 
of study; for, if we look closely into the litera- 
ture of the last ten years, we shall be forced to 
recognize the mistake of regarding the historical 
school as representing the latest phase of devel- 
opment in German economic thought. No one 
will for a moment deny that a strong presenta- 
tion of the claims of this school, by men who be- 
lieved it to be the final word upon method, was 
necessary to correct the errors of English forms 
of study, but, that correction having been effect- 
ed, this school is amply rewarded for the service 
rendered by the assignment to it of a chapter in 
the history of the growth of political economy, 
while the younger men turn their attention to 
other and more important questions. Were it 
not for the wealth of material which is peculiar 
to all that Professor Roscher writes, one could 
not regard with entire satisfaction the devotion 
of his splendid abilities for wielding facts to 
what may perhaps be termed an anachronism. 
The continued advocacy of this method of study 


jects, 


as though it were aggressive is considered an 
anachronism in Germany, and universities and 
colleges in this country which devote a large 
share of the time allotted to economic subjects 
to a presentation of this method, are but wearing 
the old clothes that the younger German pro- 
fessors have cast aside. 

The honor which historical economists have 
earned for themselves is of being the recognized 
organizers of the successful revolt against the ex- 
treme ‘scientific method” of English writers. 
Ricardo, Senior, and Mill had tempered the 
maxims of Adam Smith into unyielding propo- 
sitions of scientific pretensions. This precluded 
all discussion except in a single direction, and led 
to some conclusions out of harmony with ob- 
served facts. Knies, Roscher and others, very 
properly pointed out that the better way would 
be to inquire first after realities, rather than to 
proceed from assumed and unproved premises, 
and that this could be most satisfactorily accom- 
plished by observing the development of indus- 
trial life in its history. Their only error was in 
overestimating the significance of their claim, 
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and in exalting it to the importance of a separate 
and exclusive method. The true purpose of a 
study of political economy is to procure a ra- 
tional and scientific basis for the formation and 
government of an industrial society. A pre- 
requisite to the performance of this task is to 
understand all the forces and factors to be con- 
trolled. The service of the historical school con- 
ists in having furnished an additional method of 
becoming master of these facts, but beyond this 
it does notextend. Of itself it is totally inade- 
quate to the solution of a single economic prob- 
lem. 
reasoning is as necessary now as it hasever been 
The true method of economic investigation is 
that which combines the habits of the English 
economists with those of German historical 
writers. That this combination has been effected 
as a result of the efforts of Professor Roscher and 
his friends, all are happy to admit; and this, it 
is believed, is the position which the future his- 
torian of economic literature will award their 
work. 

When we turn from a consideration of this 
question to the contents of the book which forms 
the subject of this review, tuo high praise can 
hardly be awardedits author. It is devoted to 
a study of two subjects: commerce and manu- 
factures. It is encyclopeedic in its characte”, 
and would serve asa guide to extended study 
upon even minor questions properly included in 
its purpose. The book embraces 823 pages, con- 
sisting of text and notes, in coarse and fine print 
respectively. The proportion of the former to 
the latter is about one to three and one-half. 
These notes are made up, for the most part, of 
references to works ranging over the entire field 
of literature, and contain terse suggestions as to 
what may be expected under them, Asan illus- 
tration, which is by no means exceptional, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the support given the sim- 
ple statement, that by no other means can the 
superiority of modern culture be brought out in 
such bold relief as by a consideration of modern 
methods of transportation. This is substantiated 
by twenty-one specific references, embracing 
works of history, travel, romance, poetry, period- 
ical literature, and scientific treatises. Notonly is 
the reader introduced by such references as these 
toan extended bibliography, but he feels their 
moral effect in the study of the text. In them 
he has a guarantee against partially considered 
data or hastily drawn conclusions. In what bold 
contrast with this, both as regards form and 
effect, stands such a book, for example, as ‘ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,’ by Mr. Henry George; a 
book that indulges in the widest generalizations, 
but at the same time displays provincialism as 
regards its premises, and narrowness of re- 
search. 

But it is not alone because of its encyclopsedic 
character that this book by Professor Roscher 
will find a place in the library of all students of 
industrial subjects. It contains many important 
generalizations which cast much light upon 
vexed questions, and is not wanting in those 
confise statements of facts or tendencies so uni- 
versilly selected for purposes of quotation. For 
example, speaking of the influence of commerce 
upon the life and character of peoples, he says : 
‘‘Commerce everywhere tends. as strongly to 
cosmopolitanism as agriculture and the handi- 
crafts do to communalism and provincialism, or 
manufactures to nationalism.” Again, the sen- 
tence which characterizes the mercantile system 
cannot easily be surpassed for accuracy and 
comprehensiveness: ‘‘ The chief peculiarities of 
the socalled mercantile system rest upon an 
overestimation of five specific points : density of 
population, amount of money, foreign commerce, 
factory industries, and the guardianship of the 
state over private enterprises.” By far the most 
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important problem touched upon in this book is 
that of the new elements introduced into nine- 
teenth-century life by the changed modes of ap- 
plying labor to material. The transformation of 
hand labor into machine labor, the disappear- 
ance of small independent concernsand the estab- 
lishment of large manufactories, the concentra- 
tion of power and of wealth which the introduc- 
tion of machinery has rendered possible—these 
and kindred questions connected with the develop- 
ment of industries are here treated as consti 
tuting a problem in history. From the stand- 
point of the production of wealth, modern 
methods are worthy only of praise. ‘* The signifi- 
cant difference between hand-work industries 
and factory industries lies in the division of pro- 
ducts considered from the social standpoint.” 
This modern method of industry is observed to 
render workmen careless, and, in consequence, 
introduces the ‘‘ danger of a proietarian increase 
of population” ; it increases the dependence of 
the laborer upon the master, and thus tends to 
repress his individuality, a tendency that strikes 
at the successful continuance of democracy 
itself. Speaking of the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the consequent employment of 
women and children, the author remarks: ‘‘ The 
most mischievous side of all this may be discern- 
ed in the destruction of family life. When tho 
man ceases to be the provider for his family, the 
most natural and unquestionable ground of his 
paternal and matrimonial authority is assailed. 
Here are those sickly dreams of the emancipa 
tion of woman already in a measure fulfilled; 
the woman is admitted to the same occupation 
as the man, independent as he; but what a fear- 
ful number of marriages ensue worthy only of 
savages.” 

It was Burke who pointed out the difficulty of 
understanding the forces of one’s own times. 
The past is given to us by historians, but the 
present is beyond the comprehension of the great 
majority of those who form a part of it. It is 
studies such as these of Professor Roscher that 
assist one to read his own times as though he had 
but an objective interest in them, and to be as 
sure of his judgment, and perhaps equally se- 
vere, as the historians of the next century will be. 
In this lies his great service. The first volume of 
his system, the one translated into English, does 
not add a great deal to economic literature; nor 
can one hope much from the fourth, so perfectly 
has that field of study already been presented; 
but the second, upon agriculture, and especially 
this third volume, devoted to commerce and 
manufactures, will long remain among the most 
fruitful books which economists can study. Upon 
these two books must Professor Roscher rest his 
hopes of enduring reputation as an economist. 


President Garfield and Education. Hiram Col- 
lege Memorial. By B, A. Hinsdale, A.M., 
President of Hiram College. Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1882, 8Svo, pp. 433. 


WE feel safe in assuming that but for our late 
President’s death few of our readers would ever 
have heard of Hiram College, or of the intelligent 
little settlement which gathered round that 
school and church in the Western Reserve of 
northern Ohio. Butitis easy to see that Gar- 
field’s character was a good deal shaped by his 
life there. It was not an idle one. Teaching 
school, and studying law, and busying himself 
with politics were not enough, without preach- 
ing on Sunday, to satisfy the demands of his 
vigorous physique and active brain. The habit 
of public speaking and of preparing himself caro- 
fully for it seems to have been in great part ac- 
quired there. Before that, however, he had had 
some experience in Solon, Zanesville, and War- 
rensville. His own account of his first experi- 
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ment in Solon we may quote. He had been look- 
ing about for a school to teach without at all 
satisfying himself, when, he says, 

‘‘a man from an adjoining neighborhood called 
at my mother’s house, and said he ‘was huntin’ 
widow Gaffield’s Jimmie.’ He wanted a teacher 
for his district, and he ‘’lowed that Jimmie 
would do.’ I was called in, and a bargain was 
soon concluded. The coming of this man con- 
firmed me in the opinion that place-seeking was 
not in my line; and I have never asked anybody 
for a place from that day to this.” 


The time has not come for a dispassionate re- 
view of the life of our murdered President. The 
sadness and suffering of bis painful death have 
drawn a veil of tender sympathy over the 
weaker parts of his career. We may well notice, 
however, this kindly picture of his Hiram life; 
and the extracts from his addresses on educa- 
tional topics which are appended to the volume 
seem to deserve comment, from the light that 
they throw on his character and way of looking 
at things. He showed in them all his shrewd, 
clear common-sense. His sentences are short 
and direct. He used few figures, and those of a 
homely, familiar kind. He was intensely prac- 
tical. He pointed out the folly of spending 
large sums on the brick and mortar outside of 
schools while the brains were poorly furnished 
within. He dwelt on the wrongfulness of mul- 
tiplying early studies at the expense of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the essential elements. He 
wanted the United States to spur on the back- 
ward part of the community for its own protec- 
tion, through the influence of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation ; and he urged the importance of univer- 
sal education. But the kind of education that 
he always had in view was the preparation for 
practical life. Study purely for the sake of cul- 
ture he scarcely comprehended. He thought a 
college course very deficient which should leave 
a student ignorant how to harness a horse or 
draw a bill of sale. The kinds of knowledge to 
be sought in a liberal curriculum he specifies 
clearly as— 


‘**(1) That knowledge which is necessary for 
the full development cf our bodies and the pre- 
servation of our health ; (2) the knowledge of 
those principles by which the useful arts and in- 
dustries are carried on and improved ; (3) that 
knowledge which is necessary to a full compre- 
hension of our rights and duties as citizens ; (4) 
a knowledge of the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and esthetic nature of man, and his relations to 
nature and civilization ; (5) that special and tho- 
rough knowledge which is requisite for the par- 
ticular profession or pursuit which a man may 
choose as his life-work after he has completed 
his college studies. In brief, the student should 
study himself, his relations to society, to nature, 
and to art; and above all, in all, and through 
all these, he should study the relations of himself, 
society. nature, and art to God, the author of 
them all.” 


In short, the things that a college student 
should study are those which will teach him to 
take care of his health, to succeed in business, 
and perform his political duties ; keeping reli- 
gion especially in view. It is unnecessary to 
point out how far this is from the purpose of a 
liberal education as understood by more cul- 
tured communities. The two schemes are quite 
irreconcilable, The one aims at general culture 
and mental development, and arranges the 
course of study to reach that end. The other 
seeks to teach the facts which will be required 
for use in after life, and makes its prime object 
those things which the great universities rele- 
gate to the professional schools. The difference 
is not accidental, it goes to the root of the mat- 
ter. The two views belong to different phases 
of culture. Mr. Garfield held to his belief con- 
sistently. It ran through his character, and 
throws much light upon his other views. He 
applied the same’ process of reasoning, for ex- 
ample, to the Government survey of the Western 
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territory, which he was inclined to confine to 
practical preparation for the sale of the lands. 
He was, in short, thoroughly practical in every- 
thing. His chosen examples of success were the 
Maydole hammer, the Spencerian penmanship, 


public career, 


On the Indian Hills; or, Coffee-Planting in 
Southern India. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
In two volumes. London: Sampson Low & 
Co. 1881, 8vo. 

Mr. ARNOLD went to India, in the fall of 1877, to 

take a position as assistant superintendent of a 

coffee-estate in the little native dependency of 

Cochin. It is only in the second volume, how- 

ever, that we actually arrive at the scene of his 

labors on the hills just west of Madusa. The 
first is occupied with a very readable description 
of the voyage out, in which the little incidents 
which vary the monotony of life on ship-board 
are narrated in such a sprightly manner that 
one forgets how old the story is. He landed at 
Colombo, the first inhabitantg to greet him being 
innumerable crows, of whose familiarity he 
gives many amusing particulars. After a short 
run to Kandy, he proceeded by steamer up the 
coast to Calicut, and thence by rail, bandy, and 
munchiel, or swing-cot, into the interior. The 
estate to which he was sent was a new one, so 
that we have a very clear account of the various 
processes by which the well-nigh impenetrable 
jungle is converted into a coffee-plantation. 
The reclaiming the jungle is of course done in 
much the same manner in which our forests are 
cleared, but the labor is tenfold as great, since 
the Indian planter must depend upon coolie 
labor, which at the best is poor, but in famine 
times is sadly inefficient. Mr. Arnold came 
when the distress was at its height, andthe two or 
three hundred laborers on his estate were mostly 
“famine” coolies—that is, men, women, and 
children who had been driven from their homes 
on the plains to escape starvation, in many 
cases only to meet a quicker death in the cold 
and fever-laden mists of the hills. Mr. Arnold 
has much of the literary ability of his father, 
the author of the ‘Light of Asia,’ and his ac- 
count of these poor creatures and their sufter- 
ings is painfully graphic. We do not remember 
anything which brings up so vividly the horrors 
of those days as some of the incidents which he 
gives. Here is one of the least distressing: 
‘* After lunch I was strolling about the plat- 
form, when a poor old decrepit coolie woman 
appeared on the line, and came timidly forward 
with her eyes bent on the ground, every now 
and then stooping to pick up something, which 
she greedily ate. Wondering what this could 
be, I waited until she was close by, and then 
again saw her bend down, rub her fingers along 
the rails, and suck them. She was positively 
eating the train-oil which had fallen from the 
axles of the carriages!” One of the hardest of 
his every-day tasks was to doctor his people, 

who died, sometimes at the rate of fourteen a 

week, from famine, diarrhoea, cholera, and 

smallpox. 

The life of the planter on a new estate is a 
very hard one. His home is a flimsy hut, with 
a roof of grass and walls of a single thickness of 
matting, through which both wirid and rain 
have free access. He must toil from early morn- 
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| scramble back before my senses left me, as they 


| were rapidly doing.” 


Add to all this his soli- 


| tude, the wretched food which he is often com 


pelled to cook for himself, and the inevitable 


| fever, and it will be seen that the planter's 
and the Ryder photography, and it is not diffi- | 
cult to trace the influence of his ideals upon his | 
| visits to a neighboring planter, and a holiday 


lot is exceptionally trying. His amusements are 
few, consisting mainly of occasional Sunday 


excursion now and then to the plains. Hunting 


| is almest out of the question from want of time, 
| though elephants, tigers, and bisons, to say no 
i thing of smaller game, abound in the forests 





ing till night in the broiling sun, the terrible | 


rain, and the yet more frightful mist which 
lurks in the valleys. ‘‘ Once, while crossing the 
jungle, I came to the steep banks of a reedy 
nullah, and descended to wade across ; but no 


sooner was I down into the fog than my head | 
swam, my breathing grew painful, and my | 


throat rough and dry, so that I was glad to 


about him. After a year principally spent in 
cutting roads, felling and burning trees, and 
making holes for the coffee-bushes, Mr. Arnold 
was utterly vanquished by the fever, and com 
pelled to return to England to recruit. His 
short experience, therefore, prevents us from 
learning from him, as we would gladly have 
done, more about the cultivation of coffee than 
the mere preparation of the soil—for it takes at 
least three years to bring an estate into a bear 
ing condition. 

Notwithstanding the wretched surroundines of 
Mr. Arnold’s life in the jungle, the worst of 
which we have only hinted at, there is a cheeri- 
ness about him when writing of them which 
extorts our admiration, and is another proof of 
the indomitableness of Anglo-Saxon pluck. It 
should be said, however, that he is evidently 
sustained, even under the most adverse circum 
stances, by a little of the enthusiasm of the natu- 
ralist. For instance, we find him selacing him 
self for a night in which he was 
drowned out of his bed, by the fact that he was 
able on this account to add to his collection “all 


sorts of strange creatures in the insect way, bx 


miserable 


sides bats, snakes, rats, lizards, and se 
which shared the meagre shelter of his roof with 
hin. 
animal and vegetable life, and with one more 
quotation we will close our notice of his entertain- 
ing work: 


on, 


He is a keen and interested observer of all 


“‘On one occasion, in the hot weather, when 
the streams were at their smallest and every- 
thing lay dry and hot under the fierce sun, while 
all the trees and plants sagged down their leaves 
for want of moisture, I came upon a quiet nullah 
meandering through the jungle. The bed, by 
chance, just there was broad and sandy, and the 
stream a single thread that seemed every mo 
ment in danger of vanishing. But to my aston- 
ished eyes the whole place appeared a garden of 
flowers of a thousand colors, and crowded so 
close by the water that the sand could scarcely 
be seen. I looked and looked again, and then 
stepped down to observe the parterre closer ; 
but as I did so these animated blossoms sprang 
into the air in a huge cloud, and the truth was 
ain that they were a countless host of thirsty 
butterflies, collected trom the forest all round to 
drink at this thread of liquid. The sight wa 
wonderful as they wheeled round and round 
amongst the banging creepers, and enough, in 
itself, to delight any naturalist—hundreds of va- 
rieties and tens of thousands of specimens, : 
intertwining in mazy gambols. Every size and 
shape and color was there, and as they flew 
backwards and forwards in the sunlight, with 
their wings shining and flashing, it was like a 
shower of jewels.” 





Analytical and Topical Index to the Reports of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, upon 
Works and Surveys for River and Harbor [1n- 
provement, 1566-1879. Compiled under thx 
direction of Major Henry M. Robert, Corps of 
Engineers, by L. Y. Schermerhorn, C F., 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., and others. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1881. 8vo, pp. vii.-624. (Stereotyped.) 


Tuis work, of which 1,000 copies were printed 
by the War Department, is one which ought to 
have been done years ago, and which should be 
gratefully welcomed when it does come, in spite 
of some imperfections. Any one who has had 
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to « it Government reports of any kind 
ky 1 what an inextricable confusion they 
ure t. Take the Reports of the Secretary of 
War, for example: there is his personal report 
and t pecial reports of all his heads of depart- 
mont the Chief of Engineers, of Ordnance, 
ete., ete. Each chief of department has scores 
of valuable reports on special subjects, by per- | 
ms specially qualified, which are tacked on as 
\ppendix A, Appendix MM, or Appendix ZZZ, | 
to the report of the immediate chief. Add to | 
t that the average specialist in engineering 
ordnance is as innocent as a babe of what ought 
to be done to make his work available to a busy 
man in another department, and you have the 
data of the problem. The solution of it usually 
in the shape of an index (Heaven save the 
mark !), which is hastily compiled by a subordi- 
iat i the central Washington office. 

This work of Major Robert is an attempt at 
a more rational solution, and it is a praisewor- 
thy and very valuable attempt. It has un- 
doubted d fects, most of wh ‘ould have been 
avoided by a reference to Publications, No. 1, 
of the Index Society of London, or to any of the 
best catalogues of public libraries in the United 
Stats r to ‘Poole’s Index,’ or, indeed, to any 
one of a hundred standard publications. For 
example, under Cross-Section, Discharge, and 
Velocity, we find the references to cross-section 
of rivers, discharge of rivirs, ve locity of rivers; 
when the references should of course be to 
Rivers ; their cross-sections, their velocities, ete. 
And so in other cases, which are violations of 
rules that have been proved by many trials to 
have been founded in sound reason. 

These criticisms refer chiefly to a very small 
part of the work ; the main portion is contained 
between pages 45 and 603, and is an Index of 


Works and Surveys tor Improvement of Rivers 


and Harbors. The entries are alphabetical by 
the names of special ‘‘ improvements”; as, ‘‘ Ac- 
cotink Creek, Virginia” (why not in order of 
States, and alphabetically by improvements un- 


der each State ?), Under each “improvement” 


the references are given to the reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, under the following head- 
ings: Appropriations—including all made by 
Congress from 1790 to 1879, which thus shows 


the total sums appropriated ; 


commercial statistics; Contracts—naming the 
various contractors, and the prices paid in some 
cases; Documents; Engineers—references to 


reports of the Engineer Department, to the ac- 





tion of engineer boards, and to engineers in 
charge ; Estimates: Lxpe nditures; Financial 
Statements ; Legistation—hy States or towns; 
Her H g © 
ENR\ ott & Co. 
HAVE READY 
Gerimany. 
PRESENT AND PAST. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Svo, $3. 
‘6 J . précis of just those very thir 
éde 11? fo know bout lore f Le 
and o) it most difficul to obtain in- 
j nin ac pact 5, We can only ad- 
O sin ly desire to inform 
t wring Germany to read Mr. 
B . 1 ‘ume.’ — LONDON ATHE- 
N.EUM 
Symonds's Renatssance tn Italy. 
Part I. THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 
Svo, e383! 0, 
Part Il. THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
8vo, $3 50, 


Commerce—giving 





Both uniform with the volume on THE FINE 
ARTS (Part IIL) previously published, ; 
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Operations—brief history of the work, with 
references ; Physical Characteristics—giving a 
reference to information on this question ; Plans 
—proposed for the improvement, and not adopt- 
ed; Private and Corporate Work—done by in- 
dividuals, towns, and States ; Projects—adopted 
plans ; Secretary of War—with reference to his 
action, if any 
maps published or mentioned in the reports. 

Thus the whole history of a work is exhibited 
to the eye at a glance, and all published details 
concerning it can be had by referring to the 
original reports. This is, professionally, of the 
highest importance, as it at once makes available 
a great amount of information concerning the 
enormous quantity of useful work done by engi- 
1 Uniy R ‘3 on public improvements. It will 
“ading j R » also, for the ‘‘ claims” of 

623 e- “ce investigated. 
’ ~2i80 t has Ohio got ?#” 
can be answered trun... ~*~ ansed table of ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors arranged by 
States, on pages 30-57. Pages 603-624 contain 
the personal index to the names of all civil em- 
ployees, contractors, and failing bidders, with 
references to the main index for details. 

As is evident, the work will be of great value 
not only to officers of the Engineer Corps, but 
to civil engineers engaged in similar work. The 
arrangement is probably as good as any that 
could be adopted (if we except, perhaps, what 
seems to be the error of indexing alphabetically 
by improvements and not by States and im- 
provements under the States), and, at any rate, 
the compilers have made their system homoge- 
neous, and therefore intelligible and eminently 
practical. It is greatly to be regretted that Ma- 
jor Robert did not extend his original plan so as 
to include a complete index to all the work done 
under the Engineer Department during the 
years 1866-1879. He has gone over the neces- 
sary ground in preparing the partial Index, and 
a very little extra labor would have made the 
Index exhaustive. For example, a large num- 
ber of geographical positions have been deter- 
mined by officers of engineers during this period. 
These should all be made available. As it is, 
although the Topical Index of Engineering and 
Physical Data (pages 1-80) professes to give the 
work of the Lake Survey, we find only general 
references, and no results quoted. 

These are undoubtedly gaps which must be 
filled at some future time. They do not affect 
the usefulness of the Index as it stands, nor 
diminish the credit for the conception and exe- 
cution of it. Finally, we may note it as a little 
remarkable that the value of — bibliogra- 
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PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 


Are producers of illustrations by the most approved 
Photo-Mechanical, Photo-Litho raphioc, and Photo En- 
en ing Processes. aw ey xy the United States 
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